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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 
EDITION 


Transferrea 


THE present volume consists of a series of 
Esixteen lectures which I delivered in the 
University of Berlin, before students of all 
5 Faculties. From the fourth German edition 
Othe work has been translated into English 
Sby a former hearer of mine, Rev. George E. 
« Thomson, Aberdeen. In its new dress and 
Samong new people, I wish the book as 

“attentive readers as it has found in Germany, 
for the task it sets itself is certainly worthy 

‘of the reflection of all. Everywhere in our 
“day we are confronted by the great task of 

"preserving Christianity to the modern mind. 

| = This can be accomplished only if the modern 


world can be brought to the consciousness 
v 
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that even at the present day the deepest wants, 
needs, and problems which move man find 
their answer in the Gospel, and that the 
Gospel need fear no progress of science and 
culture. But for this purpose no pains must 
be spared in translating the thoughts of the 
Christian revelation into the speech and 
modes of thought of our own time. No 
element of real Christianity may thereby be 
surrendered, yet the particular way of stating 
the problem raised by the spirit and need of 
our time must receive minute attention. The 
old truth is to be taught in new wise. 

Such an attempt is made in the present 
book. It is not addressed to any particular 
Church party, but is meant to stir up educated 
readers in all sections of the Church to 
examine their faith, and to show them that 
precisely in modern life they may again re- 
joice in it. The task which the book sets 
itself is thus, on the one hand, a religious, 
on the other hand a theological one. Theo- 
logically educated readers will easily discover 
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in the book the framework of a new dog- 
matic system, and will be in a position to 
interpret and supplement the thoughts—how- 
ever lightly they are often touched upon—in 
accordance with the system as a whole. The 
thought of a new “ modern positive theology,” 
as it has been present to my mind for years (cf: 
my Kirche Deutschlands im 19°" Jahrhundert, 
2 ed., 1904, p. 302 ff.), has been, at least in 
its fundamental ideas, sketched in the present 
book. Theologians who wish to obtain more 
precise information about this question and 
the varied discussions which have been raised 
through it in German Theology, I refer to 
the thorough and luminous work of Prof. Beth 
in Vienna, Die Moderne und die Principien 
der Theologie (Berlin). 

So may this little volume go forth and 
bear witness to English Christendom of the 
truth and power of our religion. 


R. SEEBERG. 
Beruin, 18th May 1908. 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


As this is the first volume of Professor 
Seeberg’s which has been translated into 
English, and as his name is not yet familiar 
to the English-speaking public, I have deemed 
it advisable in editing this little work to 
append a few preliminary words respecting 
the author of it. Dr Seeberg was born little 
less than half a century ago, and is therefore 
still in the maturity of his powers. After 
completing his preliminary education at Reval 
he commenced the study of theology, first 
at Dorpat and afterwards at Erlangen. In 
1889 he became a professor of theology at 
Erlangen, and nine years afterwards he was 
called to occupy a chair of systematic theology 
-at the University of Berlin. He has done a 
great deal of literary work, much of it con- 


tributed to reviews and encyclopedias. His 
ix 
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principal publications are:—A History of 
Christian Doctrine; A History of the German 
Church in the Nineteenth Century; The Holy 
Communion in the New Testament ; “A Sketch 
of Protestant Ethics” in the Kultur der 
Gegenwart ; Die Theologie des Duns Scotus ; 
_ An Introduction to the History of Dogma; 
and the volume which is now placed before 
the English public. : 

Professor Seeberg is rightly regarded among 
his own countrymen as one of the most 
thoughtful of contemporary theologians, and 
he exercises a wide influence on the modern 
German church. It will be seen from the 
present volume that he is more conservative 
in temper than some of the contemporary 
German theologians whose works have ap- 
peared in such a series as the Theological 
Translation Library. But he approaches the 
burning questions of religion and theology in 
a modern frame of mind. It is for this reason 
that his volume on The Fundamental Truths 
of the Christian Religion has gone through so 
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many editions in Germany; and it is to be 
hoped that it will be equally successhul in its 
English dress. 

Hitherto, Dr Seeberg’s publications have 
been mostly of an historical character ; but his 
exhaustive and penetrating studies in historical 
theology have all been written with the object 
of shedding light upon the religious problems 
of the present. His studies of ecclesiastical 
dogma have led him to the conclusion that 
~ dogma is only the form in which the Christian 
society expresses its knowledge of the saving 
truths of faith. But these truths are quite 
capable of being separated from the historic 
forms in which they have found expression in 
the past. The theologians who have exercised 
the greatest influence on Professor Seeberg 
are Schleiermacher, Baur, and Hofmann; he 
is also in sympathy with Ritschl, but is out of 
touch with the developments of Ritschlianism 
as it is exhibited in the Ritschlian school. 
He blames them for an anti- metaphysical 
agnosticism and historicism ; he considers their 
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history too modern and their thought not 
modern enough. He objects to the Ritschlian 
principle of isolating theology from the other 
sciences, especially from metaphysics. Theo- 
logy must be presented in the form of a general 
conception of the world; it is therefore im- 
possible for it to attempt to dispense with 
metaphysics. On the other hand, he is at one 
with Ritschl and his followers in emphasising 
the practical character of the Christian religion. 
Religion, in Dr Seeberg’s view, is the will of 
God ruling and directing the will of man; or, 
regarded from the human standpoint, it is the 
will of man attempting in the spirit of faith and 
love to realise the supreme purposes of God. 
But when the essentially practical character of 
religion has to be presented theoretically as a 
doctrinal system—and, in Dr Seeberg’s opinion, 
it must, even for practical purposes, be em- 
bodied in a doctrinal system—a metaphysical 
background to this doctrinal system becomes 
a matter of necessity. 


W. D. M. 
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THE TRUTH OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 





The Fundamental Truths of 
the Christian Religion 


X 


LECTURE I 


ORIGIN AND NATuRE OF RELIGION 


_ Tue course of lectures that I begin to-day is 


not one of the ordinary academic courses: it is 
a theological course for students of all faculties. 
It may be some ten years since the thought of 
such a course first occurred to me, so it has 
amply stood Horace’s test. It is a source of 
gratification to me to enter upon its realisation 
to-day. May it end well! Nl carum nisi 
quod prodest. 

My intention is to give a statement of 
Christianity as religion, as I understand 
Christianity, and as, in my opinion, ae can 
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and should be made accessible to the under- 
standing of the educated of our day. My 
purpose is neither polemic nor apologetic. I 
wish to bring a subject near to you which 
interests, or at least should interest, every 
educated person, ay, every man of culture, in 
the same degree—I mean the Christian religion. 
The subject shall speak for itself; if it does 
not, then the refutation of other views or 
apologetic persuasion is quite useless. To 
what purpose ‘dig trenches and cast up 
ramparts, if the garrison of the stronghold 
have lost faith in their cause ? 

The unbelief of which we hear complaints 
to-day has various roots. One of the most 
visible is remarkably seldom seen. It is the 
terrible and positively shameful ignorance of 
our educated classes in religious things. 
Ignorance prevents interest, and want of 
interest shuts out knowledge. Criticism is 
passed without due knowledge, and admira- 
tion is felt without real interest in the facts. 
All is insipid and stale, precisely because it 
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is not understood. To spread knowledge of 
these things may perhaps serve the cause of 
religious faith also. It is because I hold that 
this faith transforms souls and exalts spirits 
that I speak of it to you. 

Before treating of the Christian religion, a 
clear statement of the conception of religion 
in general must be given. So the subject for 
present consideration is the origin and nature 
of religion. 

The historical origin of the highest posses- 
sions of mankind is shrouded in deep darkness. 
We know not the beginnings of human culture, 
of justice, of morals, of religion. 

There was a time when it appeared easy to 
talk of the origin and nature of religion. 
Mankind, it was said, is endowed by nature 
with definite fundamental conceptions. The 
best ideas and ideals are innate in our minds, 
or the mind is so constituted that it must 
work them out conformably to nature. 
Coarseness and infatuation, deceit and thirst 
for power, have, it is true, defaced them; 
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but away down at the bottom of the simple, 
unperverted heart they slumber in primitive 
beauty. So the ideas God, Freedom, Virtue, 
Immortality also are said to be innate in 
the mind. That is the Religion of Nature, 
of Rationalism. We know now that it is 
just as much a scientific figment as, for 
example, innate right, the “ Natural Rights.” 
A glance at the great differences in historical 
religions — differences which affect, not the 
‘shell, but the kernel—confirms this. There is 
no innate natural religion any more than there 
are innate ideas in general. 

So the attempt was made to answer the 
question otherwise: religion is not innate, but 
follows of necessity from the nature of mind. 
The mind carries in itself the consciousness of 
infinity, but is itself not infinite, so must 
necessarily assume an infinite outside itself. 
It chose the most magnificent and splendid 
that this world offered as bearer and symbol 
of the Infinite. ‘The sun and the stars or the 
bright sky had to represent the Infinite, or 
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they became gods. But at this “or” we stop. 
The equation, the Infinite is God, is erroneous, 
The Infinite is a logical conception, but God is — 
a living being. It is easy to understand how 
those who thought of God should apply to 
Him the idea of Infinity ; but the opposite— 
how the abstract, Infinity, produces the living 
God—remains unintelligible. The Infinite is 
not in itself a living, personal being. 

Lately another answer to the question has 
_ found favour. Darwin’s Evolution Theory 
has transferred its triumphal march from the 
_ sphere of the natural sciences to history. It 
is a great thought, having its roots finally in 
Hegel’s philosophy, that Being is a Becoming, 
that it is not by external addition that the 
living grows and increases, but by inner develop- 
ment, by “ Evolution.” But then at the begin- 
ning must always stand the simple, and this is 
forthwith made equivalent to the crude and 
the low. The crudest form of religion will be 
the oldest. Out of it, by a widening of the 
horizon and a clearing of men’s thoughts, all 
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other forms must have evolved by zmmanent 
necessity. 

The crudest form of religion is Animism or 
Fetishism. Man supposes that everywhere in 
the world there are souls like his own. These 
souls are potent or impotent, well-disposed or 
ill-disposed. As the human soul chose the 
sensuous body for a home, so these souls too 
made choice of some sensuous object for 
a dwelling. They can work, do injury or 
be serviceable. Therefore they are to be 
flattered and have honour shown to them. 
Gradually man attained to a deeper con- 
sciousness of the power around him. Out 
of these spirits arose the gods; from Poly- 
dzemonism came Polytheism. And then man- 
kind felt that the multiplicity of powers is a 
united power. From Polytheism was born 
Monotheism, which ran through many stages 
and stripped off various husks till it reached 
its highest stage in Christianity. 

This picture does not, however, represent a 
course of history that has been rendered sure 
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by any authorities, but exhibits a system. of 
historical hypotheses. But to wander with the 
seven-league boots of possibility through the 
ocean of the possible, affords but uncertain 
prospect of landing on the shore of reality. 
There are many objections to this representa- 
tion, though as yet the attempts to clear it 
out of the way have been unsuccessful. The 
history of religion in no way affords us only 
phenomena which witness to a straight line of 
progress, but marks of retrogression as well. 
Fetishism and spirit-worship, magic and super- 
stition, are not wanting even at the height of 
development, but they show that a further 
development is not possible. Likewise it 
is difficult, according to this theory, to 
comprehend how present-day races that can 
look back over a long period of existence can 
do homage to this Fetishism, if it came at the 
very beginning. Have these races experienced 
no evolution at all? This would not agree 
with what missionaries tell us of the presence 
of higher ideas among them, which witness to 
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the belief in an all-powerful Deity. One has 
but to think, for example, of the “Great 
Spirit” of the Indians; and similar and clearer 
ideas occur among quite crude negro races. 
They are called fossils, and that may be right ; 
but fossils are witnesses to a once organic life. 
And finally, even here it is not at all clear how 
out of these spirits striving with each other, 
which were created after the image of man, 
arose the God who created man after His 
image. 

The question as to the origin of religion is 
not answered. It is identical with that other 
as to the origin of the thought of God. We 
cannot see how the thought of God could 
be the result of man’s contemplation of the 
world, of his dim consciousness of laws and 
order in it. We have no analogy for this; 
we may watch the development in the stream 
of the spirit-life, and nowhere in its course 
does it wash up this pearl upon the bank. 
On the contrary, always and everywhere 
comes the thought of God before us as a 
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presupposition of the thought and interpreta- 
tion of the universe. God stands over against 
the world; there is a world above (Uber- 
welt) which is not world, which combats the 
world and is combated by it. Above the 
world there is a something which mankind in 
dim surmise and recognition apprehends with 
fear and joy. It is inconceivable how from 
the world or from his own soul man should 
produce this thought which, in its historical 
realisation, ever presents itself as a gift from 
above. Imagine the primitive man moved by 
that awe before the universe that lays hold of 
our soul when we stand lonely over against 
the All; or think of his soul inspired by 
that breath of longing after the fountains 
and breasts of the All. Perhaps he came 
thereby to the dream of such as he in the 
murmuring fountain, the shady tree, the fruit- 
ful mould; but that is not God. It remains 
severed by an endless distance from the 
thought of God. 

Our conceptions grow out of observations 
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and experiences. The world is the scene of 
action of these observations. But out of the 
mazy hieroglyphics of the world-phenomena 
the thought of God cannot be deciphered. 
Then it must be given to man from outside ; 
from outside as-the content of his soul in 
general comes to him from outside. 

There is an old suggestive story which has 
the object of explaining how that happened. 
In the still evening hour, when the wind 
rustled mysteriously in the tree-tops, God 
walked in the garden where the first-created 
dwelt. The story is not history in our sense, 
but it gives us a solution of the problem 
before us in childlike, pious legend. Mankind 
received the thought of God, and therewith 
religion in that God made Himself sensible to 
them. There happened something external and 
sensuous which made necessary man’s thought 
of the invisible God. It may be called the 
original revelation. Nothing more definite 
can be said about it, but it is not impossible, 
provided an operative God is assumed. 
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But never would mankind have found the 
thought of God from this experience, what- 
ever the nature of it was, unless the spirit of - 
man had been predisposed to this thought. 
‘‘Man. comprehends only what is in con- 
formity to his nature,” said Goethe once; 
otherwise expressed, there can be no re- 
ligion unless man is capable of subjective 
religiousness. 

We call a sum of conceptions and dogmas, 
_ of moral rules and institutions, of forms and 
formule, religion. But religion lives only 
where men experience all this as power and 
content of the soul. The moment a religion 
becomes purely objective, and this subjective 
element becomes extinct, the religion is dead. 
Religions have always died when they became 
purely objective—religion without religious- 
ness. 

But it can come to religiousness only if 
religion—above all, the thought of God—is 
in “conformity” with the mind. If religion 
were something irrational or unintelligible, it 
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would not exist. What points of connexion 
has it, then, in the nature of man? 

Man’s relation to the world is twofold. 
He perceives the world as something opera- 
tive and himself as purely operated on. Man, 
as he thinks and feels, is the last effect of that 
vast system of causes and effects which we 
call world. He is passive, absolutely depend- 
ent on the compact surrounding mass of the 
world - system. But, on the other hand, he 
stands active over against the world, setting 
up ends for himself and turning all that meets 
him to means for the realisation of those ends. 
He is not only operated upon, but he himself 
operates. As free mind he stands over against 
the universe and masters it. Blind action, the 
colossal weight of the existing, all splendour 
and all magnificence, all enigmas and all ob- 
jects of terror—these serve for the realisation 
of the purposes of mind. It is precisely in our 
own age, an age of vast, undreamt-of mastery 
of the powers of nature by mind, that we 
understand with immediate vividness this posi- 
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tion of man. Man as he stands over against 
the world, is at each moment its alpha and its 
_ omega, beginning and end. He is the result 
of its effects, and he is the originator of quite 


~ new effects. Such is man in his loftiness and 


in his lowliness: Prometheus with the fire, 
Prometheus with the chain ! 

But now the soul that feels itself dependent 
on what lies far below it, cries after depend- 
ence on something that is above it. And the 
soul that feels in itself the impulse to make 
tracks through the primeval forest of reality 
for fixed ends, strives after a very great, stable, 
and sure end. The soul does not find satis- 
faction in any kind of dependence ; what it 
wants is to be dependent on something that 
lays the feeling of dependence in the deepest 
depths,—to be dependent on an ultimate per- 
sonal Spirit. Nor is it content with all the 
possibilities of making roads in the primeval 
forest; it can do more and demands a sure 
goal. In the highest heights and at the 
furthest distance this goal must lie, if it is to 
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bring contentment to the soul; that is, the 
whole impulse to action within must be 
released in action. Only when this has been 
done does the soul understand its own longing 
and striving thereafter; only when we know 
the truth do we comprehend that our unrest 
before was the seeking after truth; only when 
there comes into us the life of the Spirit from 
above do we understand that the Spirit from 
above is necessary for us, because we are 
spirit. 

And now there lays hold of the life of the 
soul a power which it feels immediately as the 
absolute power of spirit; and before the eye 
that looks searchingly into the distance there 
rises a goal gigantic yet perceptible, impossible 
yet possible, above our power yet ours. Man 
feels the power of God, and this authority sets 
and gives him a goal which releases the spiritual 
power in him, and strains it to the utmost, and 
which precisely on that account satisfies. 

‘That is religion. It is always a gift and 
always a task. As the God, so the gift; and 
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as the gift, so the task. God gives the gift 
and with it the task. Their forms change, 
but the experience of the power of the Deity 
and the submission to it is common to all. 
There is a difference drawn between nature 
religions, moral or legal religions, and re- 
demptive religions. It may be made clear on 
this customary division what we mean. In 
the nature religions the Deity is more power- 
ful than man, but changeful and capricious as 
he; is operative in the production of purely 
natural gifts, such as fruitfulness and success 
in war, and sets therefore only such tasks as 
fall in the sphere of natural life. In the moral 
religion the Deity is overwhelmingly powerful, 
- exalted above nature, just in character, giving 
men the moral laws, and thereby setting them 
the task of obediently fulfilling precepts, 
morals, rites and customs. In the redemptive 
religion the Deity is almighty, or is the all- 
operative power that out of love redeems 
mankind, that frees the soul from the pressure 
and service of the world, and thereby moves it 
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to eternal tasks and ends above the world. 
The world above has laid hold upon the 
soul. 

We have defined the nature of religion and 
understood that its nature corresponds to the 
nature of our spirit. Hence religion can 
become religiousness. The purpose of religion 
is not to lower, not to destroy and annul our 
free spirit-life, but to give us that life, or raise © 
it to its perfection. Our spirit cries after 
religion; our nature needs religion. 

But no religion without religiousness. Re- 
ligiousness is the power and the life of religion. 


LECTURE II 


THe RELIGIONS oF MANKIND AND THE 
ABSOLUTE RELIGION 


Tue results of the former lecture may be 
gathered up in a few short sentences. Re- 
ligious thoughts, above all the conception of 
God, are not innate in the mind of man. But 
_ the human mind is naturally capacitated for 
religion, because it is made for religiousness : 
in the first place, so far as it requires a 
supernatural, spiritual, and almighty Being in 
whom the disposition to dependence finds 
satisfaction ; and secondly, in so far as it needs 
a final supramundane goal for the exertion of 
- its activity. The conception of God ennobles 
the dependence of man, and the supramundane 


_ goal regulates the impulse towards an end. 
17 2 
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It lies quite beyond the scope of the present 
course to follow the various phases which 
religion and religiousness have gone through 
in the course of a long and excessively compli- 
cated development. 

The human mind assimilates new thoughts 
only when it relates them to its former mental 
content. In general, the observation may be 
shown to be well founded in religion too, that 
the human mind was striving to bring the 
thought of God given to it into the closest 
relation to the system of the universe. Both 
from wish and of necessity a point of connec- 
tion with the known must be found. In 
proportion as the vivacity of the consciousness 
of God disappeared and man perceived the 
knowable and the unknowable in the world, 
God was drawn into the world ; whether it was 
that men looked on the shining stars as gods, 
or that they endeavoured to find the Deity in 
the changing life of nature—in the tender 
awakening of spring, the iron reign of winter, 
the magnificence of the starry sky or the 
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regularity of its movement—or that they chose 
single objects of nature and raised them to be 
bearers of the divine life; or finally—here the 
evolution reached its height —that they felt 
the world-order to be divine and represented 
the Deity as world-spirit. But amid all these 
changes the consciousness remained——however 
much the Deity was drawn down into the 
world—that the Deity is not the world, but 
in some way or other leads an independent 
supramundane life, possessing powers and gifts 
that the world does not have. There was, 
finally, always a feeling of God that contained 
more and went deeper than the worldly 
symbols which were made use of to express 
the conceptions of the divine and represent 
the gods. 

Along with this development there naturally 
took place a variety of formation in the religious 
life and in the moral ideals. 

The process we have been considering is a 
marvellous one. Everywhere there is a 
vast increase and expansion of religious con- 
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ceptions and orders. There are always new 
gods being found, always new means of grace 
being discovered, always new modes of serving 
the Deity coming in. These creations have - 
an extraordinary persistence. Once there they 
can be eradicated only with difficulty. This — 
fact sets one thinking that in the Christian | 
Church no dogma has really died out. 
But this enormous increase in religious | 
matter is not seldom met in history by 
another movement, namely to reduce the 
mass to simple fundamental forms, to separate 
the main points from the side issues and to — 
secure their authority. Every reformation in . 
religion—and almost every religion that has a — 
history experiences reformations—has such a 
simplification in view. When the tree in full — 
vigour grows to the height, the old branches — 
below often wither and die. 
It was not our purpose to speak of the — 
history of religion; still, a few words must be © 
devoted to the close of the ancient evolution. 
We speak of the “ fulness of the times.” By | 
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this biblical expression we understand the age 
in which the world had become ripe to receive 
Christianity. We have to do with the Greco- 
Roman world of culture, which represents at 
the same time the result of the religious 
development of the old humanity. It is well 
known from history what a mixed multitude 
of religions bore sway at this time. But with 
the positive religions there contended, as is 
not seldom at the end of an epoch of culture, 
the philosophic religion of the Enlightened. 
Think, for example, on the eclectic philosophy 
of a Cicero, or the Stoic ideas of an Epictetus 
and a Seneca. In them the feelings of the 
best and the tendencies of the advancing spirits 
found support and foundation. They laboured 
to save the universal in religion, while they 
rejected the positive. But with the positive 
sank also the power of religion. 

Neither the flood of ancient superstitions nor 
of brand-new mysteries, nor yet philosophic 
ideas, afforded the heart what it sought, the 
spirit and power, motive and goal, peace and 


ae” 
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active energy. A terrible fear, a restless long- 
ing and striving, goes through the time. In 


the ages which precede the great epochs of — 


history the poor soul arises to make a journey 
through the universe. Literature voices its 
impressions in affecting tones. The soul had 
gone forth to seek after the first and the last, 


after God and the goal of existence. And the 


soul travelled from god to god, from faith to 
faith, from goal to goal, but what it found 
was not its God and not its goal. . 

It is not a question of “conceptions,” of 
“doctrines,” or of “systems,” nor of forms and 
formule in such ages of soul hunger, but of a 
new attitude, and a new and living content, 
of the soul. In the chaos of real life that 


surrounds it and tears its own life with it~ 


into the whirlpool, the soul wants to attain to 
a firm stand where a well of living water and 


bread of life are to be found. It seeks a > 


traversable path through the wall of mist 
before it. It is life that the soul demands. 
And the soul could not live from what the 


x 
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age offered. The age was dominated by the 
spirit of Greece. Plato had taught to recog- 
-nise the reality of the world in a cosmos of 
transcendent Ideas. Speculative meditation, 
on these Ideas, spiritual contemplation of the 
first causes of being, was the highest meaning 
of life. Alongside there stood from the be- 
ginning a world of small and near ends. To 
do what was required by the law, the state, 
the order of life and piety, or particular 
systems of virtue, was the task of life. It is 
remarkable how small the world of ends of 
the ancients was when measured by the com- 
pass of their ideas. ‘They had ideas, but they 
were poor in ideals. The highest conceptions 
of thought are ideas, the highest conceptions 
of action are ideals. Even to-day we live 
from the ideas of the ancients: our ideals, 
on the contrary, come almost entirely from 
Christianity. 
The ideas lay far off in the transcendent 
fields of metaphysics: the highest point of the 
metaphysical pyramid was the thought of God 
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wrapped. in the mountain mists of absolute 
7 /s 
distance, lifeless, unreal. And the ideals lay 


so near, were so small and petty in relation — 


to that giant pyramid of ideas, living and real, 
it is true, but only for the commonplace life. 
But the soul needs a near God and far off 
ideals. The nearer the spiritual life of a 
person advances to us, the more powerfully 
are we sensitive of it, the more easily is our 
receptivity, the disposition to spiritual com- 
munion and inner dependence, to spiritual 
reception satisfied. The further the ends lie, 
the longer the chain of means needed for their 
realisation, the more powerfully and the more 
conformably to nature are the active powers 
of our soul exerted. The old world led the 
opposite way. God was afar off, but the ends 
near. Receptivity remained unsatisfied and 
activity retained unreleased in itself a surplus 
of restless, just because unexerted, powers. 
The soul remained fettered; the Spirit from 


above of which it dimly dreamt did not loose 
the fetters. 
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That was the “fulness of the times,” the 
end of the ancient religions. When the poor 
soul marches through the world, then the 
foundations of the temples and the images of 
_ the idols on the altars, the pyramids of meta- 
physics and the thresholds of current morals 
tremble. To the “gods of Greece”? the soul 
put the question about life. They could give 
no answer. It was the “end of the gods of 
Greece.” 

It was at this time that a religion came 
forward asserting a claim which no other 
religion has made with such pointedness. The 
claim of absoluteness belongs to the very 
nature of religion, and is therefore wanting in 
none. Therewith religion always founds its 
claim to be the world above as against the 
world. But the Christian religion put forward 
the claim to be the absolute religion in oppo- 
sition to all the other religions of mankind. 

To realise the weight of this claim we 


_ 1 Die Gotter Griechenlands,” title of a poem by 
Schiller 
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must keep in mind a historical fact. In the 
Pantheon of the Roman state all religions 
found a place and all religions tolerated one 
another. Each passed for an authoritative ex- 
pression of the Absolute. The Roman state 
was highly civilised. It did not persecute 
arbitrarily the confessors of religions; it was 
tolerant, but in spite of all tolerance it per- 
secuted the Christians, and it did so because — 
they asserted that they possessed the one 
absolute religion. 

We are carried further. ‘The question is to 
test the significance of this claim. It could be 
expressed in different forms. It could be 
taught that no man knows God except he to 
whom Christ reveals Him, or that only in the 
name of Jesus is there salvation for all that are 
on the earth or under the earth. It could be 
said, the gods of the heathen are demons, 
heathen religion and morality are immoral. 
Christianity could be praised as the single 
“sure and useful Philosophy.” It was possible 
to teach “ outside the Church no salvation,” 
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and to set the world as the kingdom of the 
devil over against the divine kingdom of the 
Church. When we look at the inner kernel, 
all that means the same thing. 

But what was wanted, then? There was 
the conviction that the Christian religion is 
the only true one, that it alone can give peace 
and blessedness to all men, all ranks, all ages, 
all callings, all nations, all times. Christ alone 
makes blessed. That holds not only of the 
final destiny, but also of this life. Christ 
alone makes men perfect men, He alone gives 
to all peace and action. From Him alone goes 
forth power, happiness, life, and blessedness. 
«Come unto Me, ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” ‘I am the 
Bread of Life.” “I am the Way, and the 
Truth, and the Life.” “He that believeth 
on Me, though he die, yet shall he live.” 
Christ alone is the Lord; He is the sun- 
hero, and all the religions of mankind are the 
dark cloud-dragon which He pierces through. 
Christianity is the tribunal over all religions, 
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and the Christians are their judges. Nothing 
has real lasting worth in life apart from Christ 
and the service that is rendered to Him. The 
“imitation of Christ” is life. In His service 
all other ties of life may be considered small. 
Yes, one is to “hate father and mother” for 
His sake. A man’s eternal destiny depends 
on whether he has served or resisted Him. 

In this judgment there is still a final point 
contained. It is the conviction that Christian- 
ity cannot be surpassed; that is, that all de- 
velopment of the human spirit and all deep — 
insight into the nature of the spirit and of the 
world will not be able to make the soul richer 
or to give it a new enduring standpoint. “In 
Christ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge”; and more than that, He is “the 
Life of the world.” On this passage one might 
set forth the whole Christian religion, as we 
mean to do in the second part of this course 
and then to prove those claims of Christianity 
justified. But the reality of Christianity and 
its essential contents may be presupposed 
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as known by all, and so the proof for the claim 
_ of Christianity can be anticipated. The par- 
ticulars will be investigated later from this 
point of view. 

These claims are enormous, and they will 
seem at first monstrous to many. For they 
mean nothing less, do they not, than that each 
soul remains empty and poor, without content 
or blessedness, crude and imperfect, that does 
not have thoughts of Christ and have His life 
- for content? It is not at present our task to 
defend these claims, much less to give them a 
new interpretation. Christ was not the mild, 
amiable man that in many ways we make Him 
to-day. If anything is historically certain, it 
is that Christ felt Himself to be the Lord of 
the world, that He made the salvation of men 
or its opposite depend on Himself. He, He 
Himself was the Gospel, the new glad tidings 
He brought. That cannot be explained away 
—cannot, according to favourite apologetic 
manner, be toned down into the modern idea. 
With this claim of an unsurpassable exalted-. 
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ness, and with this demand for a terrible 
earnestness, is Christianity come into the world, 
and through this demand it has conquered. 
We have to deal here with purely historical 
facts, not to pass judgment; but we do not 
mean to occupy ourselves with apologetics in 
the current sense : that can be done from very 
different standpoints. 

But, I hear someone say, that that is his- 
torically so no one can well deny. But can 
the question then be discussed any further ? 
We have so often complained of the “ intoler- 
ance” of the Church; we have inwardly 
turned away with the feeling of the well- 
known Canadian from the awful fundamental 
proposition, “ outside the Church no salvation ‘ 
—and now it is said Christ thought so Himself. 
What confidence can we have in a man who 
so goes right in the face of moral tolerance ¢ 

It is said that is intolerant, and thereby it is 
thought much has been said, for the truth 
must be tolerant. 

One point first of all. It was not Christ 
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that said, outside the organised Church, with 
all its dogmas and ordinances, there is no 
salvation, for He did not yet know such a 
Church. And that the opposer of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees with their “ tradition ” 
was no man of dogmas, of forms and formule, 
needs not to be said. Christ’s view took in 
the whole, the first and the last. Christ made 
salvation dependent on communion with His 
person and His life. Is that an intolerance 
_ which is incompatible with truth ? 

What then is tolerance? There is a toler- 
ance which grows on the basis of scepticism. 
Lessing’s Nathan the Wise is the type of it. 
Who knows, it is said, what is truth? Every 
view should really be tolerated. But in reality 
this is not done. Lessing’s judgments on the 
Christians in the above-named drama show that 
clearly. A certain kernel of truth is accepted, 
usually what the majority of the “educated ” 
or the favourite science of the time looks upon 
as true. Sometimes it seems as if in course of 
time the kernel of truth would become ever 
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smaller and smaller. With this kernel every 
one must agree, or he makes himself contempt- 
ible. ‘There is no tolerance for what is con- 
sidered “extreme” and “extravagant,” although 
and because the bad conscience can never be 
got rid of: there might possibly be some truth 
in it yet ! 

But how, then, if someone holds, or thinks 
he holds, with absolute certainty a set of convic- 
tions deviating from the “ruling convictions,” 
and if he has a real conviction? He who 
really has a conviction holds every opposing 
conviction to be false. It is here only that 
true tolerance can begin, the tolerance of the 
strongly convinced man. It rests on personal 
. conviction, not on scepticism. Because it is 
only conviction that has worth—so judges this 
tolerance—therefore it is only conviction that 
can have value as conviction. Each has the 
right to truth, therefore to error also. No 
outward means of power or of persuasion may 
be employed to convince him. He alone can 
win conviction for himself, and one’s own 
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conviction alone has worth. That is moral 
tolerance. 

This tolerance Christ exercised. As far as 
tolerance is concerned we cannot go against 
Him. But the question remains, can the 
above-mentioned claim of Christianity be 
proved? That will be the subject of the next 
lecture. 


LECTURE III 
CHRISTIANITY AS THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION 


Amonc the religions of mankind Christianity 
occupies a peculiar place in this, that it asserts 
with a greater pointedness and explicitness 
than any other religion that it is alone and 
exclusively the absolute religion. A man 
whose word has weight among the cultured 
of to-day as that of scarce another, has re- 
peated this assertion in his own way. Goethe 
said a few days before his end: “ Let mental 
culture always advance, let the sciences grow 
in ever wider expanse and depth, and the 
human mind expand as it will, it will not get 
beyond the height and moral culture of Chris- 
tianity.” If one had demanded a proof from 


the master, perhaps he would have referred to 
34 
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what he had said shortly before, that it was 
“in his nature” to render “adoring reverence ” 
to Christ as the “divine revelation of the 
highest principle of morality,” as it was also 
“in his nature” ‘“‘to revere the sun” as the 
mightiest “revelation of the Highest.” 

Or he might have fallen back on his feeling. 

And who will deny that a proof lies therein, 
namely, the proof from experience? “If any 
man willeth to do the will of God, he shall - 
-know of the teaching whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak from myself,” says Christ 
Himself. But yet, whatever satisfaction in- 
dividuals may be able to find in this, we must 
try, considering the extraordinary assertion 
we are treating of, to give another proof, or, 
at least, to enter upon it. 

Proofs must be to a certain extent intelli- 
gible to all; they must apply standards which 
are accessible to everyone. But can such a 
proof for Christianity be produced? It is a 
new, exalted life that only he knows who lives 
it. Others have no notion of it; they talk as 
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the blind do of colour. Christianity asserts that 
it alone has this life. But the other religions 
assert the same of themselves. In opposition 
to this, Christianity says that that rests on 
self-deception, that their life is not reality. 
But the reproach is returned. 

We must come back on this. Let us first 
of all proclaim peace for to-day. We shall 
admit for once the reality of the content of 
all the religions of mankind, and ask this 
admission with reference to Christianity. We 
wish, first of all, to speak of the given thoughts 
under the presupposition that a reality under- 
lies them. 

Christianity is not only religiousness, but 
also religion. It stands as a structure of 
conceptions and institutions over against the 
systems and ordinances of the other religions. - 
If one looks at it in this way with the eye of 
the historian or the philosopher, it is a religion 
as the other religions are. It can be compared 
with them, for it consists in conceptions, 
opinions, ideals, judgments, as they. 
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Now there are three standards which are 
applicable to all religious systems of thought. 
There is, first, the standard of logic; second, 
the standard of history ; and third, the stand- 
ard of the spiritual need of the soul. 

The question will thus be: Is Christianity 
logical and consistent in its train of thought, 
while the other religions are inconsistent and 
illogical? Is that confirmed in its history ? 
Lastly, does Christianity supply in an absolute 
_ way the need of the soul? If these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative, then it 
would be proved that Christianity is the 
RATIONAL religion, and that tt is the religion 
FOR ALL, that tt 1s simply THE religion. But that 
does not mean that materially it is a product 
_ of natural reason, for such products are afforded 
us only by pure mathematics and logic. ‘This 
proposition would much rather have the 
meaning that historical Christianity is, for- 
mally considered, logically and rationally built 
up; and that, secondly, it is adequate to the 
deepest need of the spirit, since 1t accomplishes 
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what—and more than what—the other reli- 
gions promise. 

He who takes a glance at the religions of 
mankind soon feels himself urged on to the 
common observation that the religious temper 
measures less strictly than the reason, and this 
is looked on as amerit. Religion is something 
comforting and heart-refreshing, it speaks to 
the heart—so it is said,—there one may not 
look too critically. The fragrance of religion’s 
wondrous flower has refreshed thousands. 
What has fragrance to do with logic? That — 
is well meant, and there lies an element of 
truth at the bottom of it also. But if one 
looks from the moments of elevation on the 
long series of thoughts and actions that fill 
up our life, it will not satisfy. How can the 
contradictory, obscure, and unintelligible satisfy 
in the long-run? Inconsistency and want of 
unity prove that foreign elements have forced 
their way into the organism of thought in 
question, that it is consequently ill, and it is 
even not the worst that errors have got into 
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the truth. But to look away from that, reli- 
gion threatens, with such a conception of it, to 
become a degenerate kind of lyric poetry. 

But how can these lyrical feelings raise 
themselves to become principles of the human 
spirit, ruling and guiding life? It is neither 
accidental nor improper that criticism is applied 
to religion. The greater the weight put on a 
pillar, the surer must one be of its bearing 
capacity. ‘The top must be secure, the bottom 
- firm. Want of criticism does not honour 
religion, but depreciates it. In proportion as 
a religion shuts out all criticism from itself in 
the times of its origin, will the spiritual trans- 
formation that it introduces into humanity be 
accompanied by thinking ; but that means by 
criticism as well. 

We stand at a point of far-reaching meaning. 
There can be no question that the religions of 
heathendom—to characterise them shortly in 
a word—bear in themselves the marks of 
inconsistency and theoretical self-contradiction. 
A few examples will make this clear. 
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The gods claim to be served with full devo- 
tion. But other gods stand beside them and 
above them. And even the highest god has 
no absolute power at his disposal. Over the 
gods comes the fatal power of Moira. Arising 
and passing away rules among themtoo. The 
“twilight of the gods” draws near. What 
meaning has it, then, to serve such a god ?— 
Prayers are required, but to them is ascribed, 
particularly in the form of the magic formula, 
absolutely sure effect. But is that possible if 
man nevertheless stands under the power of 
the gods?—Man is commanded to submit 
himself to the rational order of mind, whether 
it be the laws of the state or the social ordi- 
nances or his own reason. Sensuous nature 
and the vital impulses arising from it appear, 
on the contrary, sinful. But what sense has 
this command if the gods themselves are not 
pure spirits, if the sensuous and the spiritual 
have co-existed all along, and if, finally, all has 
gone forth from Deity ?—And then religion’s 
power of bringing blessing is praised, but 


~~ 
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-deeper and deeper gloom the night-shadows 
of pessimism, as history shows, around the 
professors of religion. Religion is optimistic, 
but its professors are pessimists. The power 
of every religion is optimism, that we have 
from God the highest and best, and that with 
God we can do all things and are raised above 
all perils—how then can religion produce the 
mood of pessimism ?—And finally, how may, 
or how can, the same mind that created and 
consecrated the labyrinths of superstition 
burst them through criticism and leave them 
to the curse of absurdity, and do both at the 
impulse of Deity ? . 

None of this agrees with the presuppositions. 
The religions are irrational and inconsistent. 
The inadmissible is there and the impossible, 
and yet both come from religion. 

These observations are confirmed from the 
history of religions. The strength of historical 
religions depends on the definite stage of 
culture. ‘They tolerate no thoughts of one’s 
own; enlightenment and criticism are their 
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mortal foes. The same culture that has its 
roots in religion becomes in history always its 
judge again. It goes the opposite way from 
what it did with the god: the children devour 
the mother. 

Such is the lesson of history. The religions 
are not absolute; they go to ruin and decay. 
Time and criticism become their lord. Then 
the moment has arrived when the holy “ tradi- 
tion” of yore becomes a heavy burden, which 
is moved painfully from one shoulder to 
another, or, in unguarded moments, is quietly 
laid aside. Itisa terrible crisis. Those among 
us who have separated themselves inwardly 
from Christianity experience it similarly now 
in our midst. One must oneself have experi- 
enced somewhat of this misery to be able to 
speak of it. Life seems to be richer and 
simpler without religion. Religion is not an 
element of spiritual progress; it retards the 
steps and fetters hands and heart. 

And then? Life pronounces its judgment. 
The days of religion are over, but they drag 
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themselves on in endless succession—a heavy 
burden, and yet something inviolable; a hin- 
drance, and yet “holy.” Heaven makes 
earth a hell. The cause of religion seems 
lost, but no one becomes certain of his own 
thoughts. In this conflict the religions of 
mankind pass away. Not “criticism” and 
“unbelief” are their murderers; they die no 
violent death ; they are themselves grown old, 
and new claims of the day force themselves 
upon the attention; those do only grave- 
digger services. 

So the religions of heathendom grew old 
and died. Religion was there, but religious- 
ness welled forth from it no more, or at any 
rate no strong, durable religiousness. Reason 
revolted against religiousness as “irrational,” 
as untrue. 

This history the Christian religion has not 
experienced. It has ever been the morning 
after the night that no evening follows. And 
its fields have borne their fruits, whether 
storm or frost. passed over them. How 
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vast are the culture transformations that it 
has experienced in the West! But it has also 
ruled them. Interests changed, all relations 
altered, new ideals crowded out the old, new 
needs arose, the reflecting mind received new 
tasks; but over the disappearance of old worlds 
and cultures, over sown and harvest fields of 
new worlds and new tendencies, shone clear 
and bright the sun of the Gospel. To the 
weak it transfigured weakness and gave them 
strength, and to the strong it ennobled strength 
and let them know human weakness. The 
strongest spirits have bowed themselves before 
it, and none who came to it in holy earnest 
did it send away with empty heart. It has 
passed through the ordeals of criticism smiling, 
and from the funeral pyres of unbelief it has 
risen aloft like a blessed spirit. 

But, says someone, has not then Christian- 
ity, too, experienced decay, criticism, and 
reformation? Certainly! But it has not 
been destroyed by it. The decay was always 
conditioned, as history irrefutably shows, by 
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the entrance of foreign elements, of “ heathen’ 
religion, or religiousness, into Christianity. 
The reformation consisted always in this, that 
_ the original fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity were meditated upon, or that their 
spiritual power led men back to them. Even 
in the darkest times of decline Christianity 
remained a power of holy Spirit. It was not 
Christianity that oppressed the minds in the 
end of the Middle Ages, but the unchristian 
in Christianity. Therefore religious criticism 
has almost always turned itself against what 
was not Christian in Christianity. The funda- 
mental difference cannot be mistaken: the 
heathen religions succumbed to their prin- 
ciples; Christianity declined when it left 
its principles, and it revived again when it 
returned to them. 

That_is the historical contrast. But why 
does the human spirit always recover health 
again on the nature of Christianity, and why 
does it come to no enduring life under 


Paganism ? 
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Two reasons may be given for this phenome- 
non. First, human reason must recognise the 
structure of thought of the Christian revelation 
as something complete in itself. Second, all 
the questions on which the heathen religions 
wrecked found here their answer. The first 
and last enigmas of the soul and of life were 
solved. 

This can easily be made clear from the 
questions which have just been raised. He 
who knows God as the Almighty Love, who 
created heaven and earth and who penetrates 
all with His omnipresent will and guides all 
according to the norm of His Spirit, under- 
stands that this God should be served with 
the whole soul and with all the strength, that 
the fulfilling of His commands should be sought 
after, that He may be prayed to, not with the 
authority of the magic formula, but in the still 
and humble resignation of Christian prayer. 
He who feels the almighty love of this God 
will indeed often have the feeling of pessimism — 
over the small and transient doings of men, 
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but this feeling will of necessity disappear as a 
discord in the harmony of the optimistic faith 
that nevertheless all men and all events serve 
the last great end of existence, the Kingdom 
of God. 

And that brings us now to the third point. 
Christianity satisfies the need of the human 
spirit. We spoke of this need in the two 
former lectures. It consists of two things: 
man needs a near, strong spiritual authority, 
-and he needs a far-off goal. That leads the 
soul on to the heights of the spiritual life. 
Christianity gives both. Therein consists its 
power over souls, and therein it proves also in 
the highest way its “rational” character. 

But does, then, the spirit of man really want 
authority? Have we modern men not just 
become free from authority through the Re- 
formation ? Does authority not seek to charm 
the ever-striving spirit into a rest which is quite 
contrary to its nature ? 

Certainly there is such an authority. It is 
external, and never comes into the heart; it 
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does not give, but claims; it fetters the spirit, 
and never frees it; it kills—the death of the 
letter and the law is meant—and does not lead 
to real strong life. The spirit flees from this 
authority, and it should flee from it, for only 
spiritual stunting and dwarfing can come out 
of it where it persists. But it is not about 
this authority we are speaking. There is 
another freeing and living authority. It is life 
and power. For authority in this sense we 
may also say spiritual sovereignty. It is the 
power of the personal life that is over us, it is 
the depth of the Divine Spirit. This authority 
draws, not, however, to slavery, but to joyful, 
free submission; it strengthens and expands 
the personal life ; it makes rich and not poor ; 
it quickens and does not kill; it is of the 
Spirit of God and not of the letter. Such an 
authority man seeks from early years, for he 
seeks the power of the spiritual life. Think 
on children and on youth. It is, finally, not 
the “command,” the “ teaching,” the “ matter,” 
that “captivate” us and bring us into sub- 
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jection, it is the spiritual, personal Being. 
Not till we were “captivated” by the inspiration 
of a personal life over us, were we able inwardly 
to assimilate the teachings and matter, the 
commands and ordinances. And so, finally, 
the spirit of man finds peace only when he 
feels an all-encompassing and inward absolute 
and sure authority that gives him life for the 
last extremity, a life that looks death fearless 
in the face. This authority is the living, 
_ personal God. 

The authority of God gives us two things. 
It transfigures our dependence on the world 
and its natural laws. It is not finally “force 
and matter,” not mass and blind law, that 
bring our life into subjection and make it 
dependent. No, above all that stands, and in 
all that works, the living God. The depend- 
ence that we feel is finally dependence on a 
spiritual Person. It is only through this that 
it becomes bearable to the spirit and corre- 
sponds with its nature. The thousand things 


and experiences that oppress and limit us are 
4 
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the expression of the will of God. And 
limitations, like oppression, proclaim to us the 
spiritual nearness of the Father in Heaven. 
The God who “captivates” us breaks the 
fetters of force and matter. The dependence 
of our being is dependence on the Spirit of 
God. 

This brings us to the second point. The 
God we experience gives the soul, in that we 
experience Him, a goal. This goal quickens 
and moves the soul to the exertion of power, 
to will and to action. This goal develops all 
the powers and strains them to the highest 
pitch and widest compass of their possible 
activity. We designate this goal “the King- 
dom of God.” It is a state of things where 
mankind serves God willingly and from the 
heart, or wills the good and does it, and thereby 
has blessedness, pleasure, happiness and peace. 
To bring in this state of things is the aim of 
the spiritual sovereignty, or authority, of God. 
But it comes about in such a manner that it 
is apprehended and established by struggling, 
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toiling humanity in the way of historical work, 
in gradual progress and by slow ascent, past 
oppositions which have been got over, or seen 
through and unmasked. 

This end is furthered, according to the 
Christian view, consciously or unconsciously 
by all events in the world. Conscious service 
is the task of life. This task demands our all 
and gives us all in return; watchfulness over 
our own life, refinement and purification of the 
same, its exaltation and deepening, the inten- 
tion to further the good and to stir up and 
transfigure other souls through our work and 
life, the constant direction of thought and 
action to this end. 

But Christianity unites with this demand a 
double promise also. Firstly, the life of him 
who does this shall not run its course in vain 
and without meaning; he shall attain to worth 
and become a power in the great structure of 
events, he shall become spiritual personality 
and remain in all the vicissitude of the material 
world. And secondly, this highest exertion of 
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power shall bring with it also the greatest 
satisfaction. “The doer of the word shall be 
blessed in his doing,” says Holy Scripture. 

Christianity causes men to feel the sove- 
reignty of God, and thereby gives them the 
goal of the Kingdom of God. That is its 
essence. In the sovereignty the receptive 
nature of our spirit comes to rest, in the goal 
the active bent finds satisfaction. Both corre- 
spond to the nature of the spirit. Christianity 
raises the spirit to the height of the perfection 
attainable by it. Christianity is therefore the 
religion for the whole of mankind; it is the 
absolute and the rational religion. 

What other religions promise to mankind 
becomes fact in Christianity alone. That 
promise shows that they too raise the claim 
to absolute truth. This presentiment is their 
greatness. But it remains a presentiment; 
no reality follows it. The dreams of the 
human soul become reality in Christianity : 
but the reality is ever other than the dream. 
Christianity is the test of all religions, but it 
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is also the fulfilment of all religions. And all 
religions fall before Christianity, but it makes 
their innermost vital impulse reality. Very 
profoundly, therefore, all religions prove 
Christianity, for Christianity is the religion. 
So also it is easy to see that what was 
recognised in the first lecture as the nature 
of religion can be found again sharper and 
clearer in the nature of Christianity. 

But he who has followed these thoughts is 
_ met finally by still another anxious question. 
The peace that we offered is not tenable 
outside in real life. Although what has been 
said be right, what does it avail? How if 
the absolute religion were only imagination ? 
Certainly it is consistent, as castles in the air 
always are; and it is in conformity with the 
wishes of our spirit, as the pictures of phantasy 
always are. We stop here at the point 
_ where it is thought that the religiousness of 
Christianity may and should be explained as 
imagination. Here there is no other counter- 
proof than that of practical knowledge and of 
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the experience “of the Spirit and of power.’ 
As to the reality of Christianity only he can 
judge who has experienced its spiritual effect. 
This experience is asserted by the Christians. 
Have they a right to make this assertion ? 
This will be the next subject for discussion. 


LECTURE IV 
THE Proor oF THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION 


TuHE thinker is often like the hill-climber who 
imagines that the summit he desires to reach 
is close before him, but perceives to his 
surprise as he goes forward that hills and 
valleys still separate him from the final ascent. 
That Christianity is the absolute religion 
seemed to be proved by the observation of 
its consistency and of its relation to the 
spiritual need of all men. But at that point 
there opened before us a new ravine. Have 
we in Christianity realities, or only bare 
postulates and creations of the imagination ? 
Is there really a God who rules over all and 
a Kingdom of God? 


And here again lie hill and vale. Still 
Bb 
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more weighty objections than those we 
mentioned may be raised. We compared 
Christianity with the religions of mankind. 
But what has such a comparison to do with 
the present day? It goes without saying 
that we do not believe in these religions. 
Quite other are the interests that arrest our 
attention. Philosophic views of the world 
reasoned out by great thinkers and animated 
by depth of spirit come upon the scene and 
contend with Christianity for the first place. 
It is these that have to be overcome, and not 
the paltry religions of the distant past, which 
at the present day run wild or wither only 
on the boundary line of the human species. 
The magic tones of the “absolute truth” 
which Hegel’s Philosophy tried to show to 
be the innate melody in the spirit of man, 
ever chiming forth again even out of all 
discords, are indeed silenced. But here 
Buddhism attracts, and Pessimism. The will 
is the essential characteristic of man, and it is 
his misfortune. Consciousness of the nothing- 
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ness of existence paralyses him gradually. 
That is the foretaste of blessedness, of Nirvana. 
There Endzemonism is praised. ‘To advance 
the happiness of many brings to ourselves a 
moderate happiness. Again, others point us 
to the progress which the Evolution theory 
teaches. Life is not poor; in striving and 
struggling originate the permanent objective 
blessings of culture, for which it is worth 
while to strive whether one enjoys much or 
little of them oneself. And lastly, we hear 
from zealous adepts of the “Overman” 
(Ubermensch). The world exists for the 
strong, and the strong turn it to account with 
ruthless mastery. The strong are right. 
That is fortune and truth. 

And now it seems the sovereignty of God 
is overthrown, and the Kingdom of God per- 
ceived to be but a changing structure of 
cloud, resembling sometimes an angel, some- 
times a man, sometimes an animal. Every 
man is the maker of his own fortune, his 
own God and Lord, the goods of this 
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earth are his only ideals. Faust’s words are 
true: ; 


“ Here, on this earth, my pleasures have their sources ; 
Yon sun beholds my sorrows in his courses.” 


And again : 


“The view beyond is barred immutably : 
A fool, who there his blinking eyes directeth, 
And o’er the clouds One like himself expecteth ! 
Firm let him stand, and look around him well ! 
This world means something to the capable. 
Why needs he through Eternity to wend?” 1 


Many speak so. It is not single systems, 
but a practical world-philosophy that confronts 
us, and we are ourselves not insusceptible to 
itscharm. It hasits followers among the upper 
ten thousand, and social democracy has seen 
to it that the lower classes also shall be 
thoroughly familiar with its results. 

In presence of this fact, must we apply 
ourselves to asking for toleration, must we 
beg the right of existence for our faith for 
children and old people, for the intellectually 
barren and backward? Who will despise 


1 Trans. slightly altered from Bayard Taylor, 
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them? They too are a power! But if that 
were actually our situation, what could we 
offer to mankind as a whole? Our day would 
be past. It would be really the wisest policy 
to throw our books into the fire, and instead 
of audaciously demanding the highest price 
for the last book, to smuggle it away some- 
how into the Religious-history Library, that at 
least something of Christianity might remain 
or seem to remain. 

But we have not come to such a pass yet, 
and, if we are right with what has already 
been laid down, we can never come to it, for 
Christianity is the absolute religion. 

Now, then, we must acknowledge that all 
those ideas and ideals, however “ modern” 
they may be, however loud their praises may 
sound, do not accomplish what Christianity 
accomplishes—they do not satisfy the hungry 
soul. To express it otherwise, the need of the 
human spirit remains, in spite of those promises 
and gifts, directed to the blessings of the 
Christian religion. ‘“ Anima naturaliter Chris- 
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tiana” (the soul is by nature Christian) are the 
words of one who knew human nature well, 
in presence of the terrible spiritual struggle 
between Christianity and Paganism in the 
second century of our era. 

There are two questions which we must 
bring to bear on the above-mentioned views. 
Are they adequate to the practical need of 
the soul, which we have recognised? And 
secondly, are they justified in the face of 
theoretical reason ? 

The natural order of things, it is said, 
produces goods in its evolution and brings 
happiness. We may acknowledge both, but 
the question—it is the question of religion— 
remains: What does that profit my soul? 
This natural order, with its evolution, places 
me in absolute dependence on things and 
persons like myself, on the sum-total of occur- 
rences. But this dependence never becomes 
really an absolute, soul-satisfying dependence : 
there remains the murmuring and complaining 
Why? A glance into the hearts of our fellow- 
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men and into our own assures us of this. The 
murmuring against authority, which we know 
from our youth up, really shows only the 
unstilled longing for authority. We refuse to 
be subject to nature and history, for it is no 
inward subjection to which they force us. But 
we should be subject and—we want to be 
subject. 

Further, we hear of “ progress” and “ happi- 
ness.” It is said I should follow that path. 
But I do not perceive the progress, and I 
cannot do enough for it. My soul pines away 
under the small steps towards progress. And 
I do not experience the happiness: my doings 
do not lead to it either for myself or for others. 
Have I, then, caused more happiness than 
misery, more worth than worthlessness, in my 
life? In that way I never come near the goal. 
I am taught that I am a part and can therefore 
never grasp the whole; that can be done only 
by humanity in its gradual progress. But I am 
a whole, a world for myself, for I am a personal 
and rational spirit. My reason and will strive 
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towards the whole, and yet I am told I should 
be content with the smallest fractions, never 
reach forward to the highest, never serve it 
directly, never feel its presence. 

The need of my soul remains unsatisfied. 
These thoughts do not give me peace and 
active energy. And finally, is it not a terrible 
contradiction into which my mind is foreed— 
terrible, for my life hangs on these things? 
Something exists, but it is not for me. But 
does anything exist—that surely means for me 
—if it is not for me? I must, it is said, always 
contemplate progress and happiness, but I 
shall never quite experience them, and yet 
I am told they bring me life and volition. 
Are my dreams and thoughts real? then my 
action and life are unreal, and, if my action 
and life are real, then what I think has no 
reality. In the want of inner union in the 
minds of so many modern men the weight of 


this contradiction can be realised: the ideals ~ 


remain empty ideas, and impulses become 
ideals. 


pens 
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We must not deceive ourselves. The 
naturalism of the Evolution theory, in what- 
ever form it appear, will never satisfy the need 
of the soul. Much less will the dream of the 
“Overman.” Yes, we should become “ Over- 
men”—the Christian too speaks of a new 
birth—more than a common specimen of the 
human species: we should leave the poor 
excuse, “‘ Homo sum,” for the “ Ecce homo” of 
Pilate regarding Jesus, for the “Voila un 
homme,” as Napoleon said of Goethe. But 
what better are we of hearing what we 
all know, if wild paradoxes form the way 
to it, or rather are thrown in the way like 
stones ? 

Or can that chloroforming of the will in 
Pessimism satisfy? It cannot do it either. 
Man is no “dying flower,” and so the comfort 
of Nirvana is of no avail. Man has a will, 
therefore the idea of ceasing to will in no way 
helps him. That this Pessimism lives among 
our people gives, it is true, the lie to that 
optimism we spoke of, but it does not thereby 
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prove its own right. There is a Buddhist 
hymn which says: 
‘* Hast thou lost possession of a world ? 
Be not saddened by it, it is nothing! 
Hast thou gained possession of a world? 
Rejoice not over it, it is nothing! 
Transient are the joys, 
Transient are the sorrows, 
Pass by the world: it is nothing! ” 
Alongside I set the words of a simple and 
strong Christian soul: 


“ R’en should they take our life, 
Goods, honour, children, wife— 
Though all of these be gone, 
Yet nothing have they won, 

God’s kingdom ours abideth !”! 


That is it. There the refrain, “ It is nothing,” 
here the positive conclusion, “ God’s kingdom 
ours abideth.” 

And now we have made the descent and 
crossed the hills. We turn to the final ascent: 
is it realities that Christianity makes known 
to us ? 


1 From Luther’s hymn, “A Sure Stronghold our God is 
He,” The Scottish Hymnal, 182. 
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There was a time—it remains for many 
still—when it seemed uncommonly easy to 
answer this question. The teachings of the 
Christian religion express realities, for “they 
are in the Bible.” The Bible is word for 
word inspired by God. God cannot lie; 
therefore, what the Bible declares to be true 
is real. That was what was said, and long 
generations of Christendom were _ satisfied 
with it. 

Why can we not be content with this 
answer at the present day? There are two 
decisive reasons. In the Biblical writings are 
confessedly to be found mistakes of the nar- 
rators and contradictions in the narratives. 
This need in no way confuse the pious 
Christian, but is fatal to that theory, for it 
would make God the originator of errors. But 
that is not the chief point. All sorts of apolo- 
getic artifices have been tried for the improve- 
ment of this state of affairs, but we cannot 
rest our faith on these artifices. It is, how- 


ever, still more important to observe that 
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the question cannot be answered in this way 
at all. 

Others say, the content of Christianity is 
reality, because the authors of holy Scripture 
felt it to be so, and believed that they were 
inspired by God. But firstly, how do we 
know that these men were really “inspired ” ? 
If we are to found our faith on that, then we 
must be able to reach direct certainty of the 
historical fact. Secondly, as we may err at 
the present day in regard to the reality of 
Christianity, perhaps the authors of Scripture 
could do so too. And lastly, could not God’s 
sovereignty have been once actually mani- 
fested, and be no more manifested now? We 
see one cannot get further by this way. In 
all questions concerning the life of the soul, 
the certainty of another never satisfies; the 
soul must have attained to certainty from 
personal experience in the matter. 

What, then, do we call real? Everyone 
knows that Philosophy since Kant’s day has 
devoted serious attention to this question. 
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The educated Christian cannot act as if this 
had not been done. It is improper to dispense 
with that accurateness and caution of thought 
in religious matters which men consider proper 
to apply to the smallest things of the world. 
We are done once for all with the naive 
opinion that something is real inasmuch as 
it appears so to certain people, inasmuch as 
it is asserted. A glance at the microscope 
instructs us on that score, or a visit to the 
courts of justice, where unimpeachable wit- 
nesses say they have “seen” what other 
equally good witnesses declare “not to have 
happened.” 

The difficulty increases in the religious 
sphere, where it is properly no question of 
historical facts that can be “seen” and 
“heard,” but of the reality of supersensuous 
things—the sovereignty of God and the 
Kingdom of God. There it is not sufficient 
to appeal to wonders and signs which once 
happened. We are dealing in the first place 
with facts which happen at present, 
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I call an event real when I am myself — 


inwardly convinced of its reality. That a 
person loves or hates me, is powerful or 
clever, is for me reality, because I experience 
it. But we make a distinction between 
passing impressions and a firm conviction. 
How does this conviction come about? Not 
otherwise—to keép to our example—than that 
the influence of the other produces a definite 
feeling in me. Joy, love, thankfulness, 
respect, have arisen in me with regard to 
that person. Now if we ask, Whence comes 
this new content of my soul? I must 
answer, From the changeless effect of that 
person’s influence. In experiencing in my- 
self those continuous effects, I experience 
the other as real, and that in such a way 
that the nature and character of the other 
reveal themselves in this activity. Thus 
from the effect in me I experience the reality 
of a subject acting in that effect. We our- 
selves with the content of our soul, which 
is one with the soul itself, guarantee thus 
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the activity and reality of the person working 
on us. 

Every judgment as to the objective is con- 
sequently subjectively based in ourselves. 
That we are what we are is certainly due to 
the operation of the objective. But we know 
this objective only by starting from the sub- 
jective reality in ourselves ; real existence and 
knowledge go the opposite way. The content 
comes to us from outside, we come to cogni- 
tion from within. But this content consists 
in conceptions and perceptions which belong 
to history. God has revealed Himself  his- 
torically in words and actions, in which 
we experience even to-day His real presence. 
_ By that we are pointed to the inmost ex- 
perience of the Christian soul. That is what 
makes the Christian a Christian, distinguishing 
him from all other men. 

To be a Christian means to have faith and to 
love. What a wealth of meaning and aim— 
even the whole of positive Christianity—is 
contained in these words, Faith and Love! I 
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feel myself fully brought into subjection and 
thereby captivated, and thus set free for the 
highest activity. It is lasting experiences that 
make me subject and set me free. Now these 
effects necessarily presuppose something effec- 
tive, but I cannot find this something in any 
of the phenomena which surround me in the 
world. They all subject me only in part and 
incite in me an activity directed to things of 
their own kind—things of this world. But 
faith is the consciousness of full submission, 
and love has not earthly fortune and worldly 
joy as its goal. The experience of my soul 
thus forces me to recognise a manifested 
absolute authority and sovereignty above the 
world, and to trace back the goal of my love 
to them. In other words, he who believes 
and loves has thereby become certain of the 
reality of the sovereignty of God and of the 
Kingdom of God. Only when this is so is 
the fact of faith and love in my soul intelli- 
gible. If I exist, so does God. 

This seems to be a cold, speculative observa- 
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tion, a piece of Philosophy that remains as far 
from religion as the east is from the west. 
Can we really, it is asked, by this difficult 
process explain the exulting joy of the soul 
which is certain of the nearness of its God ? 
Can we so explain the reality of those eternal 
possessions, for the sake of which men have 
fearlessly given property and life? Can we in 
this way be forced to it ? 

Yet he who gives us such an answer only 
shows that he has not understood the drift of 
the whole consideration, or at least forgotten 
it. It is not a question of “explaining” the 
origin of faith and love, or at all of “ forcing ” 
thereto. One who feels himself loved by 
another, or who entertains respect for that 
other, does not discover the love or the 
striking qualities of that other, or force himself 
to the recognition of them, by all sorts and 
kinds of reasoning. And just as little are our 
considerations meant to force anyone to God. 
It is not our intention to force or to explain, 
but to know and to “prove.” If the lover 
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doubts the love of his beloved, he has no other 
proof than reflection on the fact. So what we 
have to do is, not to produce or explain faith 
and love, but, by reflection on what we hold 
to be real, to prove and understand their 
reality. 

We have reached the end of our travels 
for the present. Christianity is the absolute 
religion as opposed to all other religions and 
views of the world, and the grounds on which 
its adherents rest this judgment are not 
subjective creations of the imagination, but 
realities. He who believes and loves is sure 
of the sovereignty of God and of the Kingdom 
of God, and he has a well-founded right for 
this certainty. 

On this summit we shall pause. Whether 
and how we can get a view of Christianity 
from it must be seen afterwards. 


LECTURE V 
FaitH AND LOVE 


“THE Christian is the strange animal on 
earth,” said Luther once. We have already 
heard enough about the Christian soul to 
enable us to understand what that means. 
The Christian is no hermit and no cripple. 
Standing in the midst of this world, in the 
full enjoyment of its powers and goods, full 
of strong feeling for the real and the great in 
this world, the Christian asserts that there is 
something greater and more mighty than this 
world, and that this world is too small for 
the goal of human aspiration. ‘The Christian, 
like the man in the legend, will serve only 
the strongest and go only the way that the 


strongest points him. And in this he knows 
73 
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himself one with the deepest aspiration of the 
spirit in history. 

This assertion seems at first sight to be a 
terrible paradox. It sounds as if defiant feel- 
ing of power and infinite longing after love 
projected their giant shadows on the wall of 
the universe to experience in them the thrill 
of infinite love and holy fear. 

But this paradox is reality. What we have 
heard of the sovereignty of God and the 
Kingdom of God might at first remind us of 
such giant shadows, yet these things are a 
reality in our soul. Faith corresponds to the 
sovereignty of God, and love corresponds to 
the Kingdom of God. ‘The fact that Christian 
faith ‘and Christian love exist requires and 
guarantees the other fact, namely, that there 
is a ruling Divine Will that penetrates and 
moves all, and that there is an end which 
this Will reveals to our soul. - If the latter did 
not exist, neither would the former. 

To understand this, we must, to be sure, 
free ourselves from the ideas of faith and love 
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which custom and linguistic usage present 
to our mind. 

“Faith” and “knowledge” are often 
opposed to each other, and certainty attri- 
buted to the latter, possibility or probability 
to the former. Knowledge seems strong and 
satisfying, faith weak and_ half - satisfying. 
One believes, when one does not know; 
knowledge is more, it is the comparative 
or superlative of faith. In these circum- 
stances it is not strange that a certain aversion 
is felt to faith, and this aversion is increased 
when one, for example, hears it said: Christian 
faith consists in this, that definite, unprov- 
able theoretical “ doctrines,” and old historical 
narratives of miraculous character, ‘“ must” 
be acknowledged as “true.” 

Then one soon experiences a “pleasant 
aversion,” as the young Goethe once did, and 
throws faith aside without giving it much 
serious consideration. It cannot be other 
than. startling to see how very quickly and 
easily many at the present day have done 
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with faith. We hear, perhaps, of “ struggles ’ 
said to have been undergone, but seek in vain 
for traces of them. In reality there has been 
no struggle. That can be clearly seen in 
the second and highest class pupils in our 
schools. 

With love the case is not much different. 
It is true we hear men say the 13th chapter 
of 1st Corinthians is “exquisitely beautiful.” 
They rejoice at marriages and find comfort 
at the grave in the words, “ Love never 
faileth.” But then, if they are asked more 
particularly what this “ Christian love ” really 
is, in but too many cases a multitude of words 
ill conceals the poverty of thought in the 
reply. Christian love is thought of as purely 
natural love. It is a “feeling” for another 
person ; one wishes to make him happy, think- 
ing in this manner to become happy oneself. 
One wishes to show kindness to the other, 
because showing kindness is pleasant for one- 
self also. In a word, the ideas cannot be got 
rid of which have been formed from the love 
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of the sexes to each other, from the love of 
relations and friends, in the common meaning 
and range of the term. | 

I fear this common usage will introduce 
obscurity and confusion into our exposition, 
although we saw in the last lecture that by 
faith and love we evidently understand some- 
thing different. There would, indeed, be 
nothing more absurd than to draw the above- 
mentioned conclusions from these conceptions 
of faith and love. How foolish must our 
observations seem to him who has not 
thoroughly separated himself from this com- 
mon conception of faith and love—or a state- 
ment like that of Paul’s, that through faith 
man is justified before God! From my hold- 
ing certain doctrines and narratives as true, 
it follows that God is my Lord; or from my 
rendering kindnesses to my friends, the judg- 
ment is confirmed that everything in the 
world serves a final goal above the world ! 

But, foolish as it is, one can often hear the 
Christian religion described in something like 
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this way, and one can imagine how angry 
earnest and thoughtful men are at this. We 
must, therefore, keep clearly before us that 
the subject is directly and expressly the nature 
of Christian faith and Christian love in 
sequence on our last lecture; and owing to 
the importance of the question at stake for 
the whole development of our thought, we 
must not let ourselves be discouraged. 
Christian faith has primarily nothing to 
do with theoretical dogmas or isolated mir- 
aculous events. It is not the “holding true” 
of a holy tradition. Faith is a purely personal 
experience, something that one comes to know 
practically and to be immediately sensible of. 
Its province is not memory or theoretical 


comprehension ; theories are not its object. - 


One may know and understand all the Church 
doctrines and “assent” fully to them, and 
still be unbelieving ; and one may know very 
little of all these doctrines and doubt many 
of them, and yet be a believer. One may 
look upon worlds above with the eye of 
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phantasy and discourse in glowing words of 
the power of faith, while all the time the 
spark is wanting in the heart. There is no 
faith there, however loudly it may be praised. 

What are we to understand by this faith ? 
We hear men speak of God, of His nature 
and will, of His love and His claims on us, 
of Christ and His redemptive work. That 
may often happen without effecting more 
than to give us a number of theoretical con- 
ceptions, which seem to us more or less 
probable. They remain useless, like withered 
leaves, or rather like old school-books stored 
away in the garret, which one has and yet 
does not have. But then there comes some- 
thing new. We experience these concep- 
tions; they become practical truths to us, 
active powers. That may happen at one 
particular moment which remains fixed in 
our memory, but it can also—and this is the 
rule—come through a quite slow and gradual 
experience. The result is the same. We 
become sensible of the living God: the Pro- 
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vidential arrangements of our life, as well as 
what we have heard of God, are immediately 
experienced by us as the acts and operations 
of God. What formerly was conception is 
now reality; what formerly mere words is 
now the power of God. The Gospel is a 
“power of God,” as the Apostle Paul says. 
The words that we have heard and meditated 
on become “in truth the words of God.” 

But what do we experience then? We 
experience an Almighty Will which demands 
us and our life. We feel a spiritual authority 
directed upon us that captivates us and dis- 
poses of us. We become conscious of the 
love of God which seeks us in spite of our 
sin, because God does not look upon our sin. 
We experience—to sum up all in a word— 
the sovereignty of God, and through it re- 
demption from sin and from the world. 

At first we resist this experience. It is as 
if a foreign body were trying to penetrate the 
eye of the soul; we blink and feel uncomfort- 
able. ‘Then we submit, inwardly overpowered 
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by the truth of the matter. A terrible revolu- 
tion of thoughts and feelings comes over us. 
We receive God’s working in us, His will and 
His authority, willingly. We allow God to 
determine the content of our soul. We ex- 
perience that God is gracious to us and that 
He moves and constrains us to His service. 
This act of receiving is faith. Faith is sub- 
mission to God : it is obedience and it is trust. 
I assent to the will which demands me, and I 
trust the absolute authority to which my soul 
submits itself. There is nothing by which one 
can better illustrate what faith is than by the 
Lord’s Prayer. The state of mind which the 
Lord’s Prayer presupposes and expresses is 
faith: Thy sovereignty come, Thy will be 
done, forgive us our debts. | 
It is a similar occurrence when we are 
strongly influenced by a powerful and good 
person and become attached to that person. 
But the difference escapes no one. We 
remain in part free as regards every person, 
we take one thing and decline one: but 
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here we feel ourselves quite dependent. And 
this dependence satisfies us, it fills our 
soul. 

That is Christian faith. The act of receiv- 
ing, inward submission, obedience, trust—that 
is its nature. It is directed to God and only 
to God, to His working and His actions. 
But when the soul in this way becomes aware 
of God, a marvellous and immeasurable change 
is accomplished in it. It is something quite 
new by which it lives and in which it is. It is 
new and yet old. ‘The conceptions and terms 
we have already known for long, such as God, 
grace, forgiveness, new life. But they were 
mere words. Now they become realities. We 
feel ourselves surrounded by a world which is 
not our old world; the words become powers. 
These powers extend further and further in us 
and around us. 

And these powers become now our real 
world. They lift us above ourselves, above 
the little desires and paltry cunning of our 
soul. “Our citizenship is in heaven.” The 
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power by which we live and the end for which 
we live are from another world. 

But we are in this world, and _ that 
spiritual world lives and moves nowhere 
else than in the events and the progress we 
see, hear, and experience, and we cannot do 
other than seek for it in the world of reality. 
Everyone knows picture puzzles. At first 
glance, perhaps trees and houses are to be 
seen, but into this picture another is wrought 
which becomes visible only to him who looks 
for it. The world is the Christian’s picture 
puzzle. He seeks and finds in its events 
another picture, God and the world of His 
almighty love. And when he has found this 
picture, it is quite difficult for him to find the 
first one again. 

That is how the matter stands. He who 
believes feels himself surrounded by wonders 
—faith is always faith in the marvellous—for 
he feels the nearness of the all-ruling Lord 
and thereby sees the inflexible things of this 
world become pliant means in the hand of his 
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God. The almighty love which he experi- 
ences transforms for him his view of the world. 
He is sensible, not of unbending physical 
necessity, but of the hand of the Father who 
guides all things. To religious faith the 
dream of Joseph becomes reality: sun, moon, 
and stars come and serve it. 

But the laws of the world remain: criticism 
and reflection fasten on the experience of faith. 
“Problems” arise, and no healthy mind can 
escape them. A process of comparing and 
adjusting takes place in the mind. We know 
that from our own life, and the ages of criticism 
which follow times of faith in history confirm 
it to us. Coarseness can contradict faith, so 
can culture; and coarseness and culture can 
borrow from each other also. 

We hear of “cold unbelief,” whether the 
epithet is used for praise or for blame. Cold 
unbeliefis seldom seen in life. Unbeliefis wont 
to make its appearance hot and _ passionate. 
Who is there that cannot call up examples in 
his mind? The passion of unbelief is a proof 
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for faith. ‘There is in unbelief far more belief 
than is generally thought. Whence, else, the 
excitement in the opposition to faith, if there 
were not something subjective in the heart of 
the unbeliever that spoke for faith ? 

It is reality that faith experiences. Even 
' its opponent, unbelief, witnesses to that. The 
fact of faith witnesses to it. Men should 
not always go on acting as if faith in its 
_ fanatical enthusiasm produced enigmas, which 
_ unbelief then solved in cold blood. Even in 
the world as looked at with the eye of faith 
there remains much that is mysterious. But 
the greatest enigma of existence is solved by 
faith, for it explains the aspiration of the 
human spirit after an eternal world, and it 
gives this aspiration a fixed and sure direction. 

If the world of faith be left out of account, 
the lesser enigmas are not solved, and the 
greatest one remains too. The fact of Chris- 
tian piety, with all the blessing and all the 
power which are united with it, the mightiest 
exaltation of the spirit in the great epochs of 
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our history, the victories of idealism, remain 
in their powerful reality great enigmas for. 
him who does not recognise faith, and the 
living God as its content. These are at least 
realities not less real than the facts which we 
obtain from the observation of nature. 

And when the problems of the soul arise from 
the contrast between the world of faith and the 
universally accessible world, they are soon solved 
for faith as such. Faith always works royally, 
for it deals with the whole. Since it experi- 
ences God, the whole is illumined and lighted 
up, for God is the light in its soul that 
makes the world bright—in spite of all things. 
To the theoretical view much in the par- 
ticulars remains dark: the practical view of 
faith does not doubt, because it feels itself 
to be guided and determined by God. The 
world is for the unbeliever like a Hebrew 
text without vowel points ; the believer under- 
stands the sense of this text, for he carries the 
vowels in himself and reads them into the 
consonantal text. 
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It is not a few more dogmas that faith gives 
us; it elevates our existence and puts us in 
touch with a new life. A change occurs which 
one may perhaps compare with the greatest 
change of natural life, when the child be- 
comes a young man or woman. One has 
become like another being and feels oneself 
surrounded by a world of new realities. New 
relations and new interests, wonderful dreams, 
enchanting visions, a new life and frame of 
_ mind arise. It is only then we feel ourselves 
complete men, men as our parents were when 
we were born. So the soul which attains to 
faith feels itself thereby on the height of 
humanity, for it lives in the communion of 
the life and work of God, who created it in 
the image of His spirituality. 

Such is the case with faith. The question 
as to faith is therefore the subject of our soul’s 
history. We may become much and accom- 
plish great things without faith, but the 
highest for which the soul exists is to be 
found only by the way of faith. 
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There are two touching texts about faith in 
the New Testament. The one comes from 
the mouth of an anxious father, “Lord, I 
believe, help Thou mine unbelief.” The other 
was directed to Jesus by the apostles, “ In- 
crease our faith.” Our life does not grow 
beyond these two requests, and it goes well 
with it when it livés and moves in them. 

We recognised that the essence of faith 
consists in the receiving into us of the workings 
of God. But the receptivity in us takes place 
with reference to the active manifestation. 
Only then will it be lasting and powerful in us 
_ when it passes over into activity. Stimula- 
tions, impulses, views which we receive into 
us, remain ours only when they release the 
practical activity in us. That is true of the 
religious life also. 

It was a spiritual Will that came over us and 
drew our life into communion with itself. To 
be in communion with a will means to ex- 
perience its ends and to unite them with ours. 
We receive new ends when we experience 
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God’s workings. There is no higher gift than 
ends. They come from the deepest in the 
other’s life and stir up the deepest in ours. 
This gift becomes straightway a task for us. 
Now the purpose of God, which I experience 
immediately in myself, and which is in the 
same way experienced by all who are sensible 
of the presence of God, is salvation, blessed- ° 
ness, life, satisfaction. ‘To experience God is 
to receive His purpose into our hearts, The 
blessedness and salvation of all, full un- 
hindered life, the elevation of human existence 
above the earthly—that is the purpose of the 
soul that believes, for it is God’s purpose. It 
is the Kingdom of God that the sovereignty of 
God effects. To devote oneself to this end 
with all the powers of the soul, to work for it 
and to serve it—that is to love. 

Love is directed in the first place to God 
Himself. I serve Him with hearty will who 
is become my Lord and my authority. Peter 
was bidden show his love to Christ in feeding 
Christ’s lambs. He who loves God will love 
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those whom God loves. He will serve God in 
serving men. But he serves them that they 
may attain to the highest and best. He loves 
them really in striving that they may feel 
God’s sovereignty and serve His Kingdom. 
That is “the best in the world” for him, and, 
staking his power and his interest on it, he 
sets to work conformably to and in virtue 
of the sovereignty of God which he has ex- 
perienced, and again he busies himself—serving 
God, with the highest service which can be 
rendered to the world. The soul has ex- 
perienced the blessedness of communion and 
of the service of God, and therefore it desires 
—as God has willed for it—this blessedness 
and greatness for all men. 

To work spiritually, to promote inwardly, 
to elevate and widen life—that is the love of 
the Christian. Love is the law of the moral 
perfecting of spirits. It extends through the 
whole Christian’s life and work; it ennobles 
and transfigures upbringing and family life, 
friendship and intercourse, social work and 
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civil duty. It does not overawe and trample 
down, but frees and animates. It does not 
flatter and it does not lead astray, but it brings 
the truth and leads to the truth. It desires 
not bodies but souls, it seeks not only temporal 
delight but eternal satisfaction. It desires not 
to bind to itself but to attach to God. It 
uses many kinds of means for this end : earnest- 
ness as well as mildness, strictness as well as 
mercifulness, outward help as well as inward 
advancement. But, however it appears, what- 
ever speech it uses, the aim remains the same: 
to win men’s souls to the sovereignty of God 
and His service, and thereby to bring them 
life, happiness, and blessedness, to advance 
them to the highest elevation of existence. 
And now that we understand what faith 
and love are and their inner connection, we 
shall see too that we were not hanging hundred- 
weights on spiders’ webs when we said: Where 
faith and love are, there is the sovereignty 
of God and the Kingdom of God. Has the 
mighty step been taken by a soul, the step 
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of experiencing in the midst of this world the 
supramundane God and of serving Him ? 
Then that soul may be certain of this God, 
His sovereignty and His Kingdom. 

Well, says someone, that may be so, but 
what does that profit me? for I hear in the 
word “God” only an abstract term. But the 
truth always profits. Or is it of no profit to 
understand wherein the essence of Christianity 
really consists and what it means for millions ? 
Is it of no profit to have heard the importance 
for our soul of what we should seek and 
receive? Of course, no man can give another 
faith, and therefore should not try. But it is 
always worth while to talk of the one marvel- 
lous thing that makes men free and strong, 
eternal and blessed in the midst of a decaying, 
transient world. And so these thoughts will _ 
be of profit to those who experience them 
along with us, and to those who only “hear” 
them. 

But now let us turn to our development 
again. One point still remains in darkness. 
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It may be expressed thus: We have hitherto 
spoken of Christianity as a kind of philosophico- 
moral view of the world; or we have dealt 
only with subjective religiousness. Christi- 
anity is, however, a historical magnitude ; it is 
a religion, and forms a Church. What should 
be, and what can be, our relation to it? 

These questions can be dealt with only in 
part in this connection: other things must be 
reserved for a future explanation. In the next 
~ lecture they will be more fully treated. 


LECTURE VI 
Curistianiry as PosrrivE RELIGION 


Art the close of the last lecture the question 
arose, Can Christianity, as it has been up to 
this point described, be designated religion ? 

It is, to begin with, evident that the descrip- 
tion is as yet incomplete, for a more exact 
consideration of the positive significance of the 
person of Christ in Christianity was intention- 
ally left out of account. The thoughts of the 
sovereignty and Kingdom of God, of faith and 
love, were taken as “given” Christian thoughts, 
without express reflection on the fact that it is 
Christ who gave and gives them to mankind. 
That was presupposed. It is to the filling up 
of this gap that the question which has been 
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Every religion is a positive or historical 
thing. It is no product of speculation, but 
whenever and wherever always primarily a 
matter of experience. Religion has a begin- 
ning and experiences a historical development. 
It contains definite teachings and institutions ; 
it exists as a visible historical community, or 
as a Church. 

The Christian religion has its beginning in 
Jesus Christ. This statement has a twofold 
significance. Jesus Christ is the first repre- 
sentative of the Christian religion. This one 
fact is sufficient to raise His person to the 
highest heights. It is not our talent and our 
actions, not our successes or failures, but that 
we have experienced God, that places us on 
the heights of humanity. Tried according to 
this standard, Christ becomes for our Christian 
view in the first instance the ideal man, who 
represents in Himself as something surely 
experienced that which raises mankind to 
the highest point of its being. But this 
greatest and best He Himself introduced into 
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the hearts of men through the power of His 
life, and accomplished it in the history of 
humanity. He is still to-day the highest 
authority of Christendom. It is no accident 
that Jesus Christ is the one historical person- 
ality on whom mankind confers the title 
“Lord” without limitation, for in His words is 
felt to be almighty power. His words are the 
expression of the Divine will; in them is that 
power which awakes faith in us and gives it its 
content—we understand now what that means. 

On that account the person of Christ has » 
for us marvellous and Divine character. The 
primary question here is not one of “dogma,” 
but of the experience of faith, that Jesus’ words 
awaken faith or absolute submission: “To 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” Jesus is Divine and marvellous, 
for the Spirit’s almighty power is His own. 
Not in the realm of nature is the real home of 
the marvellous, but in the soul of man. Where 
spirit determines nature, this sphere begins; and 
where one spirit determines the other, we are 
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at its middle point. But it is only Christ who 
has absolute power over spirits. As that is 
unique which Christ works in us, so His 
person stands unique in the world’s history. 
Of other founders of religions also marvellous 
things are reported. But the marvellous clings 
to them like a robe of office, like an ornament 
or badge of honour. Christ’s personal life and 
work is a marvel. Those men became great 
and greater through miracles. Christ is so 
_ great that the single miracles in relation to 
Him become small. But precisely on that 
account is He the only one whom we can 
really believe capable of miracles of every 
kind. 

It is a barring of one’s own way to under- 
standing the matter, if one depends on this or 
that outward miracle and declares it possible 
or impossible. Both come to the same thing 
here. In this way one falls into the sphere of 
pure observation of nature. We understand 
the natural so far as we can grasp its laws. 
He who begins here naturally does ne get 
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any further than perhaps the resigned explana- 
tion, miracles may be possible. A man who 
can be trusted with an unprejudiced judgment 
in these things, Martin Luther, said: people 
call it “great miracles,” when blind see and 
deaf hear, but Christ “looks upon that as 
greater which happens in souls,” by as much as 
the soul is more than the body. But these 
great spiritual miracles happen every day, 
namely, in that Christ’s word produces faith, 
gives blessedness and peace. This is the first 
miracle that has to be dealt with in the miracle 
problem. Only he who knows it understands 
the marvellous. One must have come into the 
sphere of the marvellous with the life of his 
soul to have the right to judge as to miracles. 
He who has the experience that Christ makes 
the powers of his soul and the whole of nature 
living to him does not find nature around him 
too strong or too great for Jesus’ wonder- 
working power setting bounds to it. The 
“how” gives him little trouble. Why! this 
freedom from care characterises faith. How- 
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ever it happens that Christ works miracles, 
it is for faith immediately certain. The 
sovereignty which Christ exercises is Divine, 
therefore it is also all-comprehensive and 
all-penetrating. This judgment is, however, 
not got from the observation of nature, but 
from experiencing the power of Christ. There- 
fore faith does not see itself any more pointed 
to such proof as natural science gives. Even 
historical criticism affects it but slightly. Is 
_Christ the Lord of the world? Then is His 
working marvellous; and in the measure that 
the spirit inwardly takes possession of this 
working, the miracle and the miracles of Christ 
conform themselves to it. In the particular 
cases the religious soul—but it must be re- 
ligious—can view the prospect calmly, with- 
out fear and without biassed apologetics. It 
has the whole, and withstands the rational- 
istic impulse to break down the whole into 
particulars, to draw it down into the sphere 
of the common and profane. 

We have, then, acknowledged that Jesus 
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is the beginner and author of the Christian 
religion. He is that through the thoughts 
and deeds which He once spoke and did. 
However immediately present His will 
becomes to our soul, He does not speak to 
us to-day in other or new words as opposed 
to His historical revelation. Ecstatics and 
visionaries who saw Christ and heard His 
words again, could after all do nothing more 
than hand down His historical words, or else 
expositions and enlargements of them. ‘The 
presence of Christ is not to be represented as 
the intermittent presence of a creature con- 
ditioned by space and time, but as eternal Will 
He becomes manifest in His historical words. 
In these words is eternal, omnipresent, personal 
life-power to-day not less active than then. 
And now we understand what a mighty 
significance belongs to the reports of Jesus’ 
sayings and working. They lie before us in the 
Gospels. But we see ourselves pointed beyond 
these. The mightier the immediate historical 
effects produced by a person are, the more 
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vividly do these effects reflect the tendency 
and character of the person. He who wishes 
to understand the historical Jesus will there- 
fore have recourse to the witnesses who came 
under the first unmixed effects of the spirit of 
Jesus. In this sense the complex of writings 
which we designate the New Testament 
comes into consideration for us as testimony 
to Jesus Christ. 

The richer and more manifold the religious 
_ views and experiences in these writings are, 
the more valuable are they as sources for the 
original understanding of Christ. The Syn- 
optists have not really narrated a history of 
Jesus—there are large gaps, chronological 
order is as good as wanting ;—they wished 
rather to show by carefully selected and 
grouped words and actions of Jesus how He 
revealed the sovereignty of God on earth. 
In the same way, perhaps, the oldest oral _ 
instruction on the working of Christ was also 
arranged: the plan and divisions of this part 
of Christian instruction probably decided the 
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order of the material with the Synoptists.— 
Paul gives expression to the conception that 
the historical Jesus is now “Lord” and “Spirit,” 
the Spirit-power penetrating and ruling the 
universe. God has put the world under His 
feet; He who fills all in all exercises God’s 
sovereignty and is the head of the Church. 
He is in us and we in Him.—John wishes to 
show that He who, as the Lord, is now the 
way and the truth, the light and life of the 
world, and He who once lived, taught, worked, 
suffered and died in Palestine is the same. 
The Eternal Word of God became flesh in this 
personality. John represents the earthly life 
of Christ, which was known to him, in the 
light of the religious experience and know- 
ledge which, after the resurrection, he won 
from Christ and in Christ. Certainly the 
difference of intention and field of vision in 
John and the Synoptists presents the historian 
with many kinds of questions. But all these 
questions, whether they can be answered in 


the particulars or not, do not touch the princi- 
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pal point with which we are concerned here. 
According to the conviction of the first genera- 
tions which came under the influence of the 
working of Christ, this working is a lasting 
one. Christ lives on in divine power as the 
Lord of mankind. Not only John and Paul, 
but the Synoptists too, represent this convic- 
tion, for there is nothing more unhistorical 
than the assumption that the Synoptists wished 
to picture Christ as a kind of pious, thoughtful 
Rabbi. His earthly life and working, accord- 
ing to their opinion, was only the beginning of 
His working (Acts i. 1; Marki. 1). But if this 
view of Christ is common to the New Testa- 
ment writings, then it must go back to Christ 
Himself. The living, risen Christ instructed 
the disciples, so we hear in the oldest reports 
(and later fancies confirm the fact in their own 
way), as to His person and its significance. In 
this and in the lasting and continuous influ- 
ences received from Him was rooted the 
common faith of the apostolic time. Now if 
one should say, “That is of course only a later 
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view; Christ Himself did not think so,” it 
is precisely His discourses as given by the 
Synoptists which teach us that, so this ob- 
jection lacks all historical foundation. Even 
apart from the reports as to the risen Christ, 
it is still historically quite certain that Jesus 
felt Himself to be Lord and Judge of the 
universe, who should come again in glory, and 
the only revealer of God, and that He de- 
signated Himself as such. There is an interval 
between this judgment as to Himself and the 
words of His disciples, but it is only relative. 
From a purely historical standpoint, it is safer 
to minimise than to exaggerate it. 

Then we may say, the experience of the first 
witnesses of Christ and His witness to Himself 
stand in a positive and inner connection with 
the knowledge of Christ which the long 
generations of history have experienced and 
won. 

These are the fundamental thoughts of the 
New Testament revelation. It stands in con- 


nection with the Old Testament. Nothing 
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higher can be said in its praise than that Jesus 
read it and founded His thoughts on it. In 
these books, which are records of a long spiri- 
tual history, there is to be seen at the same 
time the preparation for the thoughts of Jesus. 
They trained men for Christ. Think on the 
prophets’ idea of God: Jahve, the Lord of 
the world, who guides the destinies of His 
people and of the nations in almighty love to 
the salvation of mankind. Try to realise the 
_ piety of the Psalms: “ Whom have I in heaven 
but Thee? and there is none upon earth that 
I desire besides Thee. My flesh and my heart 
faileth: but God is the strength of my heart, 
and my portion for ever.” A consideration of 
these thoughts enables one to grasp the educa- 
tive power of the Eternal Spirit of God in 
these books. 
The New Testament, and with it the Old, 
became the holy Book of Christendom. The 
_ Bible was declared to be the home of religious 
thoughts and their purest source. 

What does that mean? It is a simple, 
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natural, and obvious thought. For deciding 
what Christianity really is, information is to 
be obtained from those who came under the 
original effect of the spirit of Christ. This 
spirit continued to work and works still. But 
the more stirring the effects of its operation 
became, the easier it was to mix with the 
expression given them in thought and word a 
foreign, natural, Jewish or Hellenic element. 
The mightier the rush of the waters through the 
bed of the stream, the more is the mud and sand 
stirred up. Perhaps that was never so strongly 
felt as in the Church of the second century, 
and we may think perhaps, by way of parallel, 
on the “enthusiasts ” of the Reformation time. 
To the wild working of ecstatic spirits then, 
for example among Gnostics and Montanists, 
who, in the long run, had nothing better and 
deeper to say than the many “ prophets” and 
enthusiasts in the agitated Reformation time, 
the Church opposed the word and tradition. 
“Tt is written” and “the tradition is” were 
constantly heard. 
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This was an action of mighty consequence. 
The centuries have felt its influence till the 
present day. There remained a firm break- 
water in the Church, however violently the 
waves of fanaticism and hierarchy, of asceticism 
and flight from the world, of degradation and 
worldly pleasure raged. No stronger bulwark 
could be found than this. History has attested 
it. Manifold subjective experiences were 
opposed by objective history, natural excite- 
‘ment by divine revelation. 

This was the position the Church took up 
towards the close of the second Christian cen- 
tury in the great struggles against the “ Spirit ” 
which the Gnostics and Montanists claimed 
to possess. Men upheld the authority of the 
Bible. They did it in their own way. The 
simple historical thought that only that is 
Christian which can justify its existence from 
the original records of primitive Christianity 
was thrust into a foreign mould. From the 
Greeks was borrowed the idea of an inspiration 
which made the authors merely the pens of the 
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Spirit. From the later Judaism came the in- 
flexible idea of the Bible as a code of laws, the 
individual texts of which, apart from their con- 
nection with the whole, were to be looked on 
as legal precepts or teachings of equal value and 
authority, just like a compilation of paragraphs 
of “divine Law.” It was only then that the 
«Canon ” seemed to be binding enough. 

And even in this conception and under- 
standing of it, it brought endless blessing to 
seeking souls and to the growing Church. 
But the consequences of the error did not fail 
to appear, and they could not have failed to 
appear without the error destroying religion. 
Systems of doctrine were built up from single 
texts, theories of natural science and of philo- 
sophy were taken from the Bible and used to | 
bolster up hierarchical sacerdotalism and its 
tendencies. Biblical language was used by 
those who stood at an infinite distance from the 
spirit of the Bible ; judgment was pronounced 
on views and ideals according to the Bible, and 
fell itself under the judgment of the Bible ; the 
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divine spirit of the book was praised, but sup- 
pressed where and however it appeared in life. 

Martin Luther freed us from this error. 
He recognised with the wonderful freedom 
from prejudice and the truthfulness which 
belong to genuine faith that the Bible, being a 
book which originated in the course of a long 
history, is on that account subject also to 
historical consideration, that is, to critical 
examination; that it can and should be 
authoritative only with reference to one thing, 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ—in other words, 
of the sovereignty and Kingdom of God. It 
is not what the Bible contains of cosmology 
and psychology, of metaphysics and exegesis, 
that is authoritative, but what the Bible says 
about religion. Religion is its content; and 
this content makes use of many means of 
expression just as the time and its culture 
brought them and used them. And with this 
there is a further point connected. That 
going back upon tradition and _ scripture, 
wholesome as it was, yet fettered religious 
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experience. What was written and handed 
down was right; that through which it first 
wins its right, namely, personal experience, 
was pushed aside. Therein lay a tremendous 
danger. Perhaps Christianity in the second 
century was saved by becoming a_book- 
religion, but every book-religion is threatened 
by the danger of becoming a legal religion, and 
every legal religion stifles religiousness. But 
what is religion without religiousness? Here, 
too, Luther saw clearly because he lived in 
faith. He recognised anew the right of sub- 
jective faith—of the Spirit. We experience 
God’s revelation, and, in experiencing it or 
Christ, Christ becomes our Lord and the 
Scripture our authority. 

Everyone knows how slowly this recogni- 
tion of Luther’s gained ground: in spite of 
it the Church presently returned to the old 
track. The old track had to be in many ways 
destroyed by a crude unhistorical criticism, by 
a puerile scepticism in union with irreligious 
historical theories, by an unbridled, unhis- 
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torical subjectivity, ere it was recognised that 
Luther’s way was the only practicable way. 
By this I do not wish in any way to give 
an opinion as to the historico-critical view of 
_ the Bible—what I said at first shows how far 
I am from that; 1 wish only to show how it 
came about that such violent means as were 
used were needed to give free scope to a 
religious understanding of the Bible. 

But no opinion could be so premature as 
that we were in these things, so to say, over 
the difficulty. Even yet the old conception— 
it is not Luther’s—finds representatives in our 
midst, who believe that it is a surrendering 
of religion to give history its right. _And that 
lurking distrustful scepticism has not yet died 
out among us which rises when Biblical books 
and Biblical stories are spoken about, as if 
behind the Bible stood a band of fanatical 
and crafty forgers. 

But it is not there that the chief difficulty 
lies. It is another thing, and it is the same for 
the book as for the matter. It is before all 
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the question as to the reports of facts in New 
Testament history—for example, the birth 
and resurrection of Christ, and His miracles. 
Some discover in them sacred symbols of 
pious phantasy, religious projections thrown 
from the depth of the heart on the screen of 
objective reality; others think the miracles 
were the necessary means for breaking through 
the power of evil in the world. Others again 
look on these facts as means which God used 
in reference to the religiousness and spiritual 
condition of the age of revelation to bring 
in His sovereignty in the world, to accredit 
Christ. It would be rash to attempt a solu- 
tion of these problems here — penetrating 
theological and historical considerations are 
involved. We have spoken of the miraculous 
in Christ, and shall come back on some of 
these points in speaking of the person and 
work of Christ. There some of the threads 
which we put aside at present can be taken 
up again. 

Whatever position be taken up with refer- 
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ence to these problems, one point must here 
be attended to. He who is in earnest about 
the Christian religion—that is, he for whom it 
is the Christian religion itself, and not a mere 
discussion about it, that is important—should 
not depend on the changing critical or un- 
critical “results” of the theologians; and that 
holds of the theologians themselves in the 
long run. He should not wish to force an 
entrance by the thorn-hedge of criticism or the 
spiked railing of dogmatics, but should seek 
entrance where an open door leads him into 
communion with Christ. But over this door 
stand the words, ‘“‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest”; “He that believeth on Me shall 
live”; and “ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Yes, under the 
sovereignty of God all things will fall to our 
lot. We depend upon that. Jesus Christ 
is the content of Scripture. In Him God’s 


sovereignty becomes manifest, and the power 
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of the Holy Spirit subdues men to this 
sovereignty, transforming them thereby to 
organs for the realisation of the Kingdom of 
God. That is the kernel of Holy Scripture. 

If we look back now, we may say: It was 
not speculation that led us to the thoughts of 
the sovereignty of God and faith, the King- 
dom of God and love, but we have received 
these positive religious fundamental ideas 
from the revelation of Christ. We have 
endeavoured, then, to understand it. Jesus 
Christ exercises the sovereignty of God and 
binds us thereby to the ideal of the Kingdom 
of God, and Jesus Christ works through this 
activity faith and love in our souls. 


+ 


LECTURE VII 
CuurcH DocMa 


In stating the hindrances to faith at the pre- 
sent day it is usual to dwell on two points, 
miracle and dogma. Im the last lecture the 
true way to a religious understanding of miracle 
was found. 

The subject for present consideration is 
Dogma. Jesus Christ has revealed a new 
life to the world. Men experienced this 
life as a spiritual possession. It was an 
experiencing of the Divine sovereignty and 
a reaching forth towards the realisation and 
attainment of the Kingdom of God. But 
the spiritual life needs forms and _ order. 
Our spiritual possession subsists in no other 


form than that of cohering conceptions, 
115 
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which are the expression of our spiritual 
possession. 

There is a further point connected with this 
first one. This spiritual possession was not 
given to one but to many; it belonged to a 
community and it existed as a common pos- 
session. But what was common to all was 
experienced by each one individually. In this 
common experience its possessors discovered 
the highest and most precious content of history 
and of their soul. From that sprang practical 
tasks. A community arose which had to 
preserve and care for this possession, to trans- 
mit and expound it. That community is the 
Church. 

But this possession subsisted in conceptions. 
Conceptions reflect life ; but the mirror of the 
human spirit is not merely a mirror. It reads 
a connection into what is given, and then 
adapts it to its former spiritual content; it 
coins formule. The greater and newer a 
spiritual acquisition is, the more powerfully is 
it felt and experienced in the first instance as 
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a unity and a whole. We come to know this 
condition in the New Testament writings 
with their uniform fundamental view and with 
the varied forms of presentation which they 
employ. But there follows of inward necessity 
a time when an endeavour is made to trans- 
form the many views and feelings into a short, 
concise system. We experience that in per- 
sonal life, as mankind does in history. With 
reference to Christianity one may, for example, 
call to mind the oldest attempts towards such 
a summary in the baptismal confessions, from 
which the so-called Apostles’ Creed arose. 
When the human spirit attends to this its 
need, it attains indeed to greater clearness, 
to deeper understanding, and to firmer grasp 
of the matter. The spirit wins this insight, 
and does so in asserting it against a different 
understanding of the matter which seems to 
it false and dangerous. But it imvoluntarily 
disarranges and diminishes the given content, 
in these formations and oppositions. The 
spirit becomes clearer but at the same time 
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poorer ; it holds its possession faster, but the 
possession has become smaller. 

That is the tragedy of human thought. It 
is experienced not less in studying the history 
of philosophic schools and religions than in 
a comparison of the richness of life with the 
scantiness of our conceptions of the ex- 
perienced. One may lament over this and 
yet see the necessity of it. Thousands of 
blossoms deck the tree in spring, but only a 
few are changed with summer into fruit and 
come to ripeness in autumn. The tree would 
die if it brought all the germs of life to 
maturity. But it is different in the history 
of mind. There is no fading here as in the 
blossom on the tree. The germs of mental 
life live on, like the corn in the tombs of Egypt 
which has kept its life-power for thousands 
of years; and there comes a time when they 
too will take effect. And so it can be under- 
stood that, when the curtain falls after the 
single acts of the history of mind, we ex- 
perience not only resignation but hope as 
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well—resignation as to what has not come, 
hope that it must yet come. 

This double experience is perhaps nowhere 
so much felt as in the study of Church History. 
The greater the gift, the heavier the task. 
The mightier the streams of blessing that 
pour in, the greater the lack of vessels to re- 
ceive it. The truth and the life were given 
to men fully in Jesus Christ. A springtime 
blossomed such as man has never seen again, 
and its fragrance and life-giving power streamed 
through the universe as on a new creation- 
morning. And then—then came the history 
of the Church, and two thousand summers 
are well-nigh gone, and the blossoms of that 
time have not yet all become fruit. And still 
—things have become better, the long way 
has brought us nearer to the goal. There is, 
in spite of all retrogressions, a progress in the 
history of the Church also. Hence hope is 
stronger than resignation. 

But to return to the point: we understand 
now why dogma had to arise. The ex- 
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perienced religion had to be intellectually 
formulated, and this need became all the more 
imperative the wilder and more confused the 
conceptions were which many entertained. 
In those great struggles against the Gnosis 
which led the Church to the conception of 
the canon—we spoke of it in the last lecture, 
—arose also the thought of a Church doctrine, 
of dogma or dogmas. And once the con- 
ception had been formed, it was a historical 
necessity to express it always more precisely and 
to extend it to ever wider provinces of religion. 

So arose dogma in the course of a long 
history, so it grew to one of the mightiest 
forces in the life of mankind. We all feel its 
power, whether we understand or misunder- 
stand, defend or oppose it. 

Hence our consideration of Christianity 
would remain incomplete if we did not en- 
deavour to attain to some attitude towards 
dogma. Our interest is in this naturally 
directed not to the dogmas of other Churches, 
but only to the dogmas which hold in the 


a 
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Protestant Church, that is, to the dogmas 
which the Reformation put forward and to 
those of the ancient Church which it recog- 
nised and allowed to affect its practice. 

The dogmas are not given by God, they are 
not revelation. Men have created them. 
How did dogmas come about? In the 
Church an error arose which many looked on 
as dangerous to souls, because it contradicted 
Christianity—for example, the mythological 
picture of Christ given by Arius; not as God, 
nor as man, but as a demi-god, a hero, was 
Christ represented, according to the model of 
heroes of old or “sons of the gods.” Dogma 
rejects error and coins a formula to express 
the religious tendency of its originators. This 
formula is constructed with the scientific 
means at the command of the age in question. 
Worldly wise union-policy on the part of the 
spiritual, or even the will of the temporal, 
rulers has not seldom a share in the effect. 
So it was with the earliest dogma, the Nicene 
Creed. 
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A consideration of these thoughts makes 


the following three points clear:—1. Dogma 
arises from a particular historical situation, it 
is a historical necessity. This has just been 
dealt with. 2. The agreement of later times 
with the dogmas cannot have reference to the 
scientific, technical terminology of their formu- 
lation, since it belongs to a particular period 
of scientific knowledge and may and will soon 
be antiquated. The agreement has reference 
only to the religious intention of the dogma 
and the rejection of a particular opposite. So 
one can agree with Athanasius to this very 
hour in rejecting the teaching of Arius and in 


accepting the Divinity of Christ, because He is» 


the Redeemer and awakes in us a new divine 
life. 3. No dogma of a Church can, as such, 
in itself, and as a matter of course be 
designated “right” by the members of that 
Church because, for example, the Church 
has produced it and upholds it; nor is any 
dogma “false” as a matter of course be- 
cause it originated in old, little “ enlightened ” 


— 
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times, and because some theologians of 
another time attack it. In order to pass 
judgment searching examination is necessary, 
and the theologically unschooled can join 
only in part. 

How then? Would it not be best without 
further investigation to cut dogma out of re- 
ligion altogether? He who judges so would 
think only of his own subjective Christianity. 
But Christianity lives in a Church and cannot 
live otherwise ; for it is a common possession, 
and can subsist only in conceptions, for it is 
proclaimed by men and accepted by think- 
ing men. We have a catechism and hymn- 
book, we have a liturgy and books of devotion, 
we receive religious instruction and _ hear 
sermons. And in all these ways there presses 
into Christendom a vast, ancient treasure of 
Christian thoughts and conceptions, of Chris- 
tian formule and sentiments, and in our own 
day this treasure still continues to press in. 
The primary question for the Christian is not 
concerned with the scientific formule of the 
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dogmas, but with these quite practical things. 
But these things have received their stamp 
under the influence, and in virtue of the 
power of the dogmas. | 

To live in the Church means to stand under 
the dogmas, of course in the accepted sense. 
If we had to begin the history of Christianity 
now, it would be worth while pondering for 
a moment the thought of a Christianity 
“without a dogma.” But much would not 
be gained by that. On account of the 
nature of the human mind, “new dogmas” 
would immediately arise. The new dogmas 
would become old dogmas, and other newer 
dogmas take their place beside them or oppose 
them. Ina word, this way would soon lead 
into the old track again. Dogmas would just 
as little be avoided now, if we had to begin 
afresh, as in the Church of fifteen centuries 
ago. And, however “elastic” the dogmas 
were made, they must of necessity soon appear 
to many “inflexible” and useless. However 


restricted they were, so as to express only what 
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was truly religious, the desire for “ reduction ” 
could not die out. 

Dogma, then, is a historical necessity. But 
it is not a question of theoretical dogma as 
such for the simple Christian, but of cate- 
chism, hymn-book, liturgy, and sermon. And 
looked at in this way the matter is seen to be 
different from what it at first seemed to be. 
The Christian has not something unintelligible 
imposed on him as a law, but lives himself 

into given and concrete forms of life and 
| thought. The soul has a life-content supplied 
to it in definite forms; and in the measure 
that it grasps this life-content, it will on its 
side penetrate the forms of it independently 
and spiritualise and individualise them. 

But here an objection may be raised. How 
can one assimilate “inflexible ” dogma, as it is 
always called? If the old dogmas are to be 
valid, is not all mental progress of religious 
knowledge rendered illusory? And _ does 
there not of necessity follow from the nature 
of human knowledge, precisely as regards 
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Christianity, a demand for progress in know- 
ledge? Attention has already been drawn 
to this point in the present lecture. 

But this objection rests on a strange popular 
misconception. The dogmas are in no way 
“inflexible.” They are tenacious of life pre- 
cisely on account of the extraordinary flexi- 
bility and elasticity which is peculiar to them. 
When it is understood that the very essence 
of every dogma is to give expression to a 
religious tendency, the tenacity and elasticity 
of dogma are not to be wondered at. A 
religious tendency comprehends an infinite 
mass of thoughts and feelings in itself; it 
admits of the most manifold combinations and 
the most divergent references within this 
structure of thought. So the old expression 
can remain. The more comprehensive the 
matter to which it refers and the hotter the 
battle of minds out of which it arises, the 
stronger will be, first, its tendency to endure, 
and, second, its capacity of making room for 
new knowledge. 
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From this it may be seen that dogma does 
not hinder the deepening of religious know- 
ledge, or at least does not need to do so. It is 
not the fault of dogma when that happens, but 
of those who represent dogma. If they are 
“inflexible” and incapable of acquiring new 
views, then they will make dogma “ inflexible ” 
too. That that really happens who can deny ? 
But it is a misrepresentation of the real state 
of affairs when the dogmas are made respon- 
sible for this; that is, when a false, unevan- 
| gelical, legal, literal interpretation of dogma is 
imposed by its interpreters and representatives. 
Here it is not the matter that is at fault, but 
the men. That the Protestant Church has 
made progress in religious knowledge with its 
dogmas, and not in spite of them, cannot be 
denied. What Luther offered and what 
Schleiermacher taught is not yet exhausted 
by a long way. The tasks which remain for 
us make us glad and proud, and we think 
dogma will not incapacitate us for their 
fulfilment. 


eee 


Well, someone will say, that way of look- 
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ing at it may be possible, but it is not the 
straight, royal road we are shown, but the 
crooked, thorny road of artificial “interpreta- 
tion ” and mental reservation. ‘This argument 
never fails to make an impression on youthful 
spirits. One is forthwith ready to go the 
straight way ; but. before one is aware, it has 
become very crooked—the “ interpretations ” 
from which one fled return only in far worse 
form. Think of the artificially winding paths 
into which such a distinguished theologian as 
Ritschl led his readers, in which the new is 
made to appear as old and primitive. 

But we must not be afraid of words, and 
least of all of catchwords. For what is his- 
tory except the living through and grasping of 
ancient mental contents, the constant process 
of assimilating and deepening them in manifold 
new interpretations and combinations? Old 
matter is pressed into new forms, and old 
forms receive new matter. The thread is spun 
on in quiet development, but it is not snapped 
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and knotted together. And it is not different 
as regards dogma, or more properly—for little 
weight is here laid on dogma as dogma—as 
regards the continuance, the interpretation, and 
the use of the old forms and matter of religi- 
ous knowledge. ‘Let no one think that he 
has been waited for as saviour,” said Goethe 
once. 

So it is not denied that there can and should 
be new knowledge in Christianity. To strive 
always to deepen our grasp of the revelation of 
God in Christ is, we know, not only our right 
but our duty. But because we have a his- 
torical sense in thought and feeling, it is our 
opinion that the new knowledge comes from 
the old matter and has connection with the 
old forms. Only so can it become valuable 
and lasting knowledge. But that only is 
permanent in Christianity which the Church 
understands and grasps. And the Church 
understands and grasps only what is born of 
her spirit and grows out of her conceptions. 

It is here at last that the conflicts a the 
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Church in all times and in our time too have 
their root. If we had only “academic theo- 
logians,” one could look on at their conflict 
quite calmly, and an understanding would 
arise over the opposing “standpoints ” sooner, 
perhaps, than was expected. But we have a 
Church, and that gives point to the antitheses, 
and sharpness to the battle of opinions. What 
is really of worth in theology has in the long 
run practical or ecclesiastical tendencies. On 
that account the strife must be borne, but on 
that account the power, too, can be kept fresh 
and the spirit unembittered. 

But now we have found the answer to our 
problem. It was not a question as to a kind 
of philosophy of religion “ without presupposi- 
tions” with which we were concerned, when 
we sought to define the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion. What was wanted was to 
understand and interpret the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, and to carry that out in con- 
nection with the historical knowledge of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 
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But now that we have endeavoured to come 
to an understanding over the preliminary ques- 
tions and to prove the truth of the Christian 
religion, let us deal with the fundamental 
truths of the Christian religion in particular. 
What could, up to the present, be presupposed 
with reference to them must now be clarified. 
Thereby the rightness of the presuppositions 
will have to justify itself. This point of view 
must not be lost sight of in what follows. 
The question whether Christianity is really 
the true religion we have answered in the 
affirmative: the right to do this will, it is 
hoped, become ever clearer, the more con- 
cretely and exactly we come to know it in 
particular. We shall begin in the next lecture 
with the question of the Christian knowledge 
of God. 





II 


THE TRUTHS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 





LECTURE VIII 
THE REVELATION oF Gop IN JEsuS CHRIST 


Axout the half of our way has already been 
traversed. We have treated of the nature 
and conception of religion, and of Christianity 
_ as the absolute religion. The thought that 
Christianity is the absolute religion is, as we 
have seen, inseparable from its history, as 
from its nature. So it has been and so it 
will remain. 

Let us, however, at the beginning of a new 
year, enter into the particular fundamental 
truths of the Christian religion. We have 
sketched the picture in outline and boundary ; 
now the details have to be filled in. 

From the former discussions this, at least, 
will be clear to everyone: the first truth which 


has to be dealt with is God. 
135 
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Is there a God? ‘To have religion means’ 
answering this question in the affirmative. 
He who has religion in any way believes in 
a God. He can “prove” this faith, but he 
can prove it only to such as do not need the 
proof. The proof is accessible and intelligible ~ 
only to believers. _ 

In the main, at least, the “proofs” by 
which it is thought the existence of God can 
be established will be known to you. All 
believe in a God, it is said; therefore God 
exists. It is clear that this is no proof. The 
unbelief of the doubting questioner has already 
destroyed the force of it. Or, the world must 
have a first cause; but only he who believes 
in God will name this cause God. Or, the 
ends of the world are comprised in one supreme 
end: God has ordained this supreme end, 
and, with it, the whole order of ends. That, 
too, is a good thought; but yet it is a proof 
of the existence of God only for him who is 
in some way convinced of the existence of 
God before. Within the sphere of religion 
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the proofs are superfluous ; beyond that sphere 
they do not take effect. ; 

So they may be left aside. The question 
on which all depends is this: How do I come 
to the conviction of the existence of God? 
or, better expressed, How do I come to the 
knowledge of God? The question for us is 
not as to a general philosophic knowledge, 
but as to the religious knowledge in the 
Christian religion. 

All knowledge rests on experience and 
perception. Now a living spiritual being is 
experienced in the effects that are produced 
by it, through which it reveals to us its ex- 
istence and nature. These are known through 
perception of the effects. 

Two points are contained in this. A know- 
ledge of God is subject to the conditions :— 
(1) That God reveals Himself, that is, that 
He works, or lets Himself be experienced. 
(2) To experience these effects one must 
open oneself to them and not put them aside, 
but, as far as possible, let them have free play. 
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In public meetings, when the proceedings are 
lively, the cry, “No interruptions,” can often 
be heard. With the revelation of God, too, 
this cry would be only too often applicable. 
Thus a knowledge of God presupposes a 
revelation of God. By revelation is not to 
be understood the disclosure of a definite sum 
of doctrines or dogmas. The doctrines arise 
only when the revelation is there, and is made 
the object of reflection. They are not the 
revelation, but follow as a consequence of the 
revelation. The only point is that the living 
God works. God’s doings are His revelation. 
These doings of God were experienced once 
for the first time by definite men, but they 
are also continually experienced by many, 
who confirm what those men have said of the 
revelation. Consequently there is only one 
revelation, but two forms of experiencing 
revelation, the first experiencing of the effects 
of God’s operation—often accompanied, in 
conformity with nature, by violent states of 
psychical and physical excitement—and the 
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repetition of these experiences. It is usual to 
call only the first revelation. 

We are Christians. That means we accept 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ as the 
revelation of God, which we, or the Christian 
Church as a whole, receive from Christ and 
experience through Christ. Christ is the 
revelation of God, or He is the living “Word” 
in whom God makes His nature manifest to 
men. But this formula is not sufficient. It 
might be misconstrued as if Christ were only 
the Teacher of mankind, a kind of Christian 
Socrates, and so the conception of revelation 
which we have formed would be curtailed. 
Not only are God’s thoughts declared and 
expounded by Christ, but God’s will and 
working are carried out through Him. As 
He is the Word of God, so also is He God’s 
working and God’s action. ‘“'The Mouth of 
God” He was called by a Church Father: 
one might just as well talk of the Hand of 
God. Christ’s thoughts are God’s thoughts 
and His words are God’s words. His heart 
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and His dealings reveal God’s mind and 
God’s work. 

But it may be objected that, as the world 
is created by God and is His work, nature, ~ 
with the splendour of its phenomena and 
the impressiveness of its events, should be a 
worthier, more comprehensive revelation of 
God than Jesus; or, again, if God guides the 
history of mankind, the whole of the spiritual 
produce of the historical evolution of mankind 
should afford deeper insight into the nature of 
God than the one human life of Christ. 

These objections seem very serious, but, 
on careful consideration, are found not to be 
of much weight. Certainly nature speaks, 
but its language is understood in a religious 
sense only by him who is in_ possession 
of the thought of God, and can, through 
the music of this thought, resolve the dis- 
cords in the contemplation of nature into 
harmonies. The mirror of nature has re- 
flected every image of Deity, Moloch not 
less than Jahve.—Or the total of man’s 
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evolution! Certainly, if it is a question of 
historical method, of the understanding of the 
laws of nature, of the technique of mastering 
the world, we have advanced beyond Christ. 
Our idea of the world is richer and our know- 
ledge of the world more exact than it was in 
the time of Christ and the Apostles. That is 
evident. But all that does not lead us one 
step nearer knowledge of God. It touches 
the shell, but not the kernel... For the under- 
standing of the Spirit who guides all things, . 
and gives life, support, meaning, and goal, we 
know nothing better, higher, and more satis- 
fying even at the present day than what we 
can listen to from the lips of Jesus, as we lean 
on the breast of the Son of Man. 

This judgment is not to be explained or 
excused as a Christian way of speaking arising 
out of the fulness of the individual’s conviction. 
It gives expression to a sober observation. 
The authority of the living God, His good and 
gracious will, the end that He sets before us, 
the moral work, the humanity and merciful- 
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ness of feeling, the best that even the cultured 
nations of our day know of these things, comes 
from Jesus Christ. He has shown mankind 
the divine and lived it as our example. The 
manifold remodellings and abridgments taken 
in hand on the thoughts of Jesus still prove, 
on maturer consideration, to be either simple 
expositions and applications, which bring 
nothing intrinsically ‘“new”—think of our 
humane institutions and of the manifold forms 
of the exercise of charity—or degenerations, 
which represent not progress but only regress. 
To understand this, one must, to be sure, 
be sufficiently educated so as not to cling 
to the externalities of the words of Jesus, 
and to be able to distinguish the matter and 
the forms. 

So now we can say Christendom is justified 
even at the present day in forming its idea of 
God from Jesus Christ. It is so truly. As 
once in the home life it was “ Jesus” in whom 
the experience of the divine dawned upon us, 
so continually in the scripture lessons in 
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Church are God, His nature and His working, 
disclosed to us in the discourses and miracles 
of Jesus. “He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father,” says Christ. 

Now we are sufficiently prepared to raise 
the question, What do we learn, then, about 
God from the contemplation of Jesus Christ ? 
This question takes us straight to the heart of 
the matter. Later on, Christ’s person must 
be more particularly dealt with: a few remarks 
will suffice here. 

The disposition and working of Jesus Christ 
are characterised by three things. “ My 
Father worketh even until now, and I work.” 
Christ is restlessly active, and His activity is 
uninterruptedly devoted to the salvation or 
the sovereignty over and redemption of man- 
kind. We see the Teacher who never tires 
in making hearts sensible of God’s authority 
by word and deed. We think of the Good | 
Physician who without resting continues His 
help till deep in the night, and in giving help 
in bodily need never forgets to minister to the 
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soul as well. We contemplate the Lord as He 
treads the path of death, steadfast and sure, 
because it is evident to Him that it is necessary 
for the salvation of mankind. This disposition 
and this working are the first point. It is 
mercifulness and love. To make men strong 
and happy, healthy and capable, to give them 
joy, contentment, humility, patience, steadfast- 
ness, obedience, and purpose in life—that was 
Christ’s disposition, His working and His life. 
This leads us to the second point. He is 
not of the world and He does not serve the 
world: He feels Himself independent of the 
limits which it sets, He fears not its blame 
and seeks not its praise. He is not of worldly 
nature and worldly character, but He is holy. 
The modern ambiguity in the meaning of this 
word must be got rid of in order to apply it 
to Jesus. In the forcible original signification 
holiness denotes exaltedness over the world. 
Holy is he whom the power of the world does 
not outwardly move and whom its nature does 
not inwardly determine.—This brings us to a 
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third point. Jesus’ holy will is almighty. 
Christ makes men’s hearts subject to Himself, 
and He rules over the order of nature. He is 
the Lord and He is marvellous. That belongs 
to His nature: it is not something that can 
be added or be wanting. He, and He alone, 
wins from the hearts of men the faith which 
remains steadfast in need and death. Legions 
of angels stand at His service. What He has 
now begun He will complete; falling stars 
and melting elements will then lie in His path. 
He is Lord of the hearts of men and of the 
world-order. 

To gather these three points together: 
Jesus’ disposition and Jesus’ will, as He be- 
comes manifest in His working in word and 
deed, is holy, almighty love-energy. He is 
the highest authority of mankind, which 
works faith in the heart, and He gives and 
realises the supreme end of the Kingdom of 
God, which awakens love in the soul. 

Therewith is Christ’s nature known. This 


is at the same time knowledge of God. The 
10 
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God who is revealed to us in Christ is holy, 
almighty love-will. 

Yet the question before us is not thereby 
answered. Whatever position be taken up 
with regard to the union of the divine and 
human in Christ, this much is clear, that the 
works of Christ of which we have spoken were 
always at the same time human works which 
happened within the limits of space and time. 
He grew tired through His constant work. 
He esteemed the world and death as noth- 
ing, yet experienced their power and their 
terrors. His might was boundless, yet He was 
held by the limits of arrest and cross, nails 
and scourging. Certainly He overcame these 
limits. In nothing is the divine in Christ so 
deeply felt as in this victory in defeat. But 
still the limits were there. To form a right 
conception of God we must look away from 
all these limits. We must conceive a spiritual 
Volition that is independent of human limita- 
tion: in other words, we must free the nature 
of Christ which we know from the particular 
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and narrow human and historical framework 
in which it at first revealed itself. For that 
purpose we shall add nothing new and foreign 
to the knowledge which we get in Christ, but 
only so express this knowledge as it must 
be expressed in reference to God instead of 
to the “ God-man.” The divine in Christ is 
the absolute love-energy. This divine is ex- 
perienced by the Christian as all-ruling and 
all-penetrating, as the absolute power over 
_ the world. In thinking of it so, he thinks 
God. Let us follow, then, exactly the sketch 
we have made. 

There is a Power which is spiritual Will, 
which rules the whole world. This Power is 
not world and no part of the world; it is 
not transient and changeable like the world, 
but holy and therein remaining like itself. 
God remains the same towards men in His 
nature and working, for He is not world. 
_ All that is has been created by this Power, 
for it rules the universe in an absolute manner. 
Everything that comes into existence is guided 
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by it. Everything is of this Power and exists 
through it and has its goal in it. This 
spiritual Will is God, the Lord of the world. 
He created the world and gave it the laws of 
its stability; He rules in the events of this 
world. He created man what he is, and He 
makes him what he becomes. He gave man 
the Spirit, and He leads him on to the height 
of the spiritual life. ‘The omnipotence of God 
asserts not only “that He can make all things,” 
but much rather that He does make all things. 

We observe the iron laws of the evolution 
of the world and wonder at the free develop- 
ment of the spirit of man, which in a slow ~ 
process of evolution advances to the master- 
ing of the existence of the world and to the 
experiencing of ever deeper meanings and 
ever richer ends of existence. But all this— 
whether it be the product of natural forces 
or the result of the struggle between mani- 
fold ideals and free strivings, is ultimately 
nothing else than the work of the Lord of the 
world. The order of nature does not stand 
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against Him as an enemy, but represents the 
columns and chains which His power builds 
in the world. The progress of the spirit of 
man does not shake His throne, but is the 
accomplishment of the Will that rules on that 
throne. The spiritual freedom which man 
reaches is no stolen fire, but the gracious gift 
of the light from above. What is, is through 
God’s will; what comes to be is through His 
will, and what happens serves therefore His 
ends. There is no motion of nature and no 
movement of the soul which God does not 
work. Where effects are, there is He; where 
life is, there is the living God. ‘Of Him and 
through Him and to Him are all things,” says 
the Apostle Paul. These are not high-flying 
paradoxes, but expressions of the soul that has 
found its Lord. 

The world is not “godless”; nature and 
history are not deprived of the Divine. This 
world is not a machine which moves of itself 
when once set in motion; it is a living thing, 
and lives from God and through God. But 
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God is never world, for He is the holy 
God. 

All that is, however, only one side of the 
Christian faith in God. The great tree of the 
world does not exist to grow and bear leaves ; 
it serves an end, namely, to bring eternal fruits 
to maturity. The temporal evolution serves an 
eternal end, the transient serves a permanent. 
And this permanent is the blessedness, the 
felicity, the spiritual exaltation and freeing of 
mankind. The almighty and holy Will is at 
the same time Love-will. 

What does that mean? ‘The Power which 
moves the world wills our salvation. Consider 
now what that signifies. The All-operative 
is the Salvation-working. Then the movement 
of the world exists for the sake of man; it 
serves the formation of each individual life— 
takes place for its blessedness. The almighty 
Power is at the same time Love-power. 
The highest all-ruling law of existence is holy 
Love. The deepest and strongest is operative 
Love. 
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He who experiences God knows Him so. 
The knowledge of God which the Christian 
wins in life always comprehends these three 
points in itself. He traces a spiritual Will 
which is holy and mighty to move all things ; 
and he experiences that this Will, in operating 
on the soul, elevates, sanctifies, and purifies it, 
that it causes life and blessedness. He who 
effects all things makes all things work for my 
blessedness, to the saving of my soul. 

That is the Christian faith in God. Pure 
theoretical observation will deduce from this 
being of God special forms of existence; it 
will speak of the personality and of the absolute- 
ness of God. ‘That has for us no further inter- 
est, for it is a matter of course that we must 
think of the all-operative Spirit as boundless, 
and the loving All-spirit, as we understand it, 
-as personal. It should be no longer necessary 
to ward off the common misunderstanding of 
thinking that with personality must be accepted 
at the same time some kind of physical or- 
ganisation for God, much less that He has a 
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corporeality. Even the human spiritual per- 
sonality is not one with the organs and means 
through which it exhibits itself. 

Two questions have still to be attended to. 
Is the assertion that God’s working is the 
working of love tenable? And, in face of 
human unbelief, is the thought that God 
is all-operative to be maintained? The 
questions are intimately connected together. 
The fact that not all men believe—that is, 
come to experience God—seems to destroy 
the force of the judgment that God effects all 
things, as also to stagger the conviction that 
God guides all things for the salvation of men. 
But if the matter is looked at in this way, there 
is danger of leaving the ground of religious 
knowledge, where the question is only as to 
what the believer experiences and feels. As 
to unbelievers and for what their life serves, the 
believer can make only indirect statements ; for 
in his experience, this condition is only a stage 
which he goes through, something which must 
be overcome. Nevertheless, we cannot avoid 
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these questions ; for the fact that unbelief 
exists is a difficulty in the way of faith—it 
seems simply to destroy the force of judgments 
of faith. 

Now one thing is at anyrate clear: God’s 
sovereignty and the experiencing of this 
sovereignty are two different things. The 
fact that many do not feel this sovereignty, 
and hence deny it, does not suspend the 
sovereignty and does not alter the judgment 
as to its existence which the believer has 
formed. But the blessedness of man depends 
on faith as the experiencing of the sovereignty 
of God. So the real question at stake is, 
Why do not all come to faith and thereby to 
blessedness ? 

- This question, however, can be treated only 
after man has been considered and the possible 
and real relations which he bears to the sove- 
reignty of God. This, then, is the question 
that must be dealt with first. 


LECTURE IX 
Man FREE AND: Gop ALL-OPERATIVE 


We have considered the Christian thought of 
God. God is personal spirit, and as such 
almighty love-energy. His power must be 
thought of as effecting all things; His love 
makes all things work together for the salva- 
tion of believers. 

Here the problem confronts us, Why do 
not all believe, if God is all-operative love? 
The Christian looks on unbelief as sin and 
guilt. So the problem resolves itself into this, 
Why is sin possible ? 

To find an answer for this we must go a 
little further back and endeavour to come to 
an understanding as to the nature of man. 

As starting-point we may take the obser- 
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vation which everybody makes with regard 
to his nature and species. Now, everyone 
feels himself first of all simply as a being 
belonging to nature. He is a part of the 
world, and under its laws and ordinances. 
He grows and becomes old, he develops 
and decays. The forces of nature have 
power over him; infection and bacilli, the 
occurrences of nature, and the physical 
changes of his organism tell upon him and 
change him. He is subject in this manner 
as a whole to the law of “must” or natural 
law, for nature always uses “must” as 
auxiliary in its great conjugation. No part 
of human nature is exempt from it. Thought 
and will, too, or the mental life, is subject to 
the necessity of nature. As man must think 
and will—being man he cannot do otherwise— 
so he must follow definite laws in his thinking 
and willing. Logic is the natural law of the 
mind. It takes effect, too, in the most strange 
fancies and in the most individual moods. 
There is method even in madness, and the 
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“car tel est mon plaisir” is subject to the laws 
of nature. 

But another point of viewtakesits place along- 
side this one—one that is also unavoidable and 
given in human nature. Man knows and feels 
himself free, self-determining personality. He 
himself decides for the one thing or the other 
offered by the possibilities of life, he himself 
chooses from among the possible ends, and he 
determines himself to one kind of action or 
another. Thought and will imply self-determin- 
ation. Human thought and will differentiate 
between the inevitable “must” and the “ought,” 
which one can comply with only of one’s own 
free will. But the state of things is not so as 
if thereby man were composed of two sub- 
stantially different parts. He himself as a 
whole is on the one side nature, and as nature 
conditioned by nature; and on the other free, 
and as free self-determining. The whole man 
is in the first sense the image of the world, and 
in the last the image of God. 

It is possible to deny the last, at least 
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theoretically, especially in pointing to the 
natural constitution of man by which his power 
of action and his nature are conditioned. 
Kach becomes what his nature has fitted 
him for; no one can win genius or talent 
for himself. There are born saints and 
“born criminals.” The same results may be 
deduced by starting from the thought that 
God is all-operative. God has determined 
‘some to this, others to that. God makes some 
“vessels of wrath,” others “ vessels of mercy,” 
as Paul says. If the goal is determined from 
_.eternity, it seems the ways to the goal are also 
necessary. 

So in the one way or in the other, freedom 
or self-determination seems to be a mere 
illusion through which man deceives himself 
as to his slavery. He dreams in his prison 
that he is a king with crown and sceptre, with 
sovereignty and kingdom. That charms him 
for a little time, but the waking hour brings 
tears. . 

So it is said, and these thoughts are expanded 
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into the world-philosophy called Determinism, 
which may be either materialistic or religious. 
But these theories always shatter on facts of 
the inward life which each one experiences, 
and through which each, even the incarnate 
determinist, lets his actions be determined. 
He reflects and considers, reproaches himself 
for evil deeds and is proud of his good actions. 
He resolves to do better next time. He gives 
advice and commands to others, instructs and 
warns, educates his children and demands the 
obedience of their will, which he rewards, while 
he punishes disobedience. If life be deprived 
of the idea of freedom, nine-tenths of our 
action and thought is absurd and meaningless. 
The best that we do and think reckons with 
freedom in ourselves and in others. 

To betake oneself, in view of these facts, to 
the hypothesis of Indeterminism, namely, that 
the will is not determined by anything except 
its own volition, would be to get from bad to 
worse. The assertion that our will is deter- 
mined by nothing, not only destroys all religion, 
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but contradicts as well the simplest observa- 
tions which may be made on the influence of 
rational deliberation or of good principles on 
the will, on the power of habits or on the 
effects of racial genius, of the spirit of the 
time, etc., on whole groups of mankind. 

Both these “solutions” explain nothing. 
They go to wreck on facts. Each standpoint 
destroys its own force in demonstrating the 
right of the other. It is not our task here to 
- undertake to clarify one of the most difficult 
problems of philosophy with the means of 
philosophy. We must maintain the standpoint 
of Christian observation. It gives us at once 
two moments :—1. God is all-operative, He 
creates and uses men as His organs, He gives 
them the power to act and He brings about 
the success as also the scene of operations and 
the end in view. Every conception of God 
which does not contain this is of inferior value 
and unchristian; it sinks to the level of the 
naturalistic view which degrades the gods to 
parts of the world, to purely relative powers. 


in 
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God is no more the Almighty Lord of the 
world, if He lets men do as they will, looks 
calmly on, and throws hindrances in the way 
only here and there when things grow too 
bad, or, on the other hand, when it comes to 
extremity, takes the obstacles out of their way. 
Similes of strong or weak men, of princes or 
lords, do not help us over the difficulty. 
2. Man never acts otherwise than with the 
consciousness that he is acting of his own 
accord. The consciousness of freedom is in- 
separable from his inner life. If everything is 
given by God, so is also this consciousness of 
freedom and responsibility to be looked upon 
as God’s gift, and therewith as a reality in the 
equipment of men. 


Both these facts must be maintained, whether 


they can be “harmonised” or not. We may 
not fly the flag of the Divine power at half- 
mast, nor make the consciousness of freedom 
a shadow. 

It may be shown first of all that both are a 
necessity for man, So far as man looks on the 
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cosmic system and himself from the point of 
view of cause (causality), he must think of 
himself and his life and nature as caused and 
effected, as conditioned and dependent on the 
great structure of causes before him —finally 
on God. He is effected and therefore depen- 
dent. The more powerfully he experiences 
the living God, the more comprehensive and 
universal will this dependence show itself to 
him: “What hast thou that thou didst not 
- receive?” The heroes in the history of religion 
—Paul, Augustine, Luther—were determinists 
in this sense. 

But, on the other hand, man feels himself 
not only as end-point of what happens, but 
also as starting-point. He seeks out and sets 
aims before himself, and shapes what is suit- 
able in the surrounding existence to means for 
these ends. That he does himself; he makes 
things far or near, real or yet to be realised, 
his end; he tries and chooses among means, 
takes those that lie ready, and extorts from 


nature those that are not yet to hand. In 
11 
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choosing an end, man raises himself above the 
mechanical order of nature. He makes free 
use of the causal order to produce a final 
order. The mind that wills changes the 
“must” around it into an “ought.” It 
makes free use of what necessarily happens for 
its own end. 

This is no imaginary sovereignty. Man 
really acts so; and the individual feels himself 
thereby a member of a larger community of 
minds which act in the same way and have the 
same experience, and precisely in this con- 
sciousness and in this action does he reach the 
summit of his existence. And the same is 
true of mankind as a whole; for what else is 
all real culture finally—I am not thinking of 
this or that petty invention, of the nervous 
pseudo-culture — than the victory of free- 
dom over necessity, than the mastering of 
the causal order to further a final order? 
Culture is there, where the knowledge of the 
necessity in nature increases the power of 
freedom, where Tiamat, the primeval world- 
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dragon of the natural forces, is conquered by 
Marduk, the light-god of the spirit that wills. 
The causal order with its necessity is not 
thereby destroyed, but continues to exist. 
But the final order with its freedom slides 
itself into it and unites itself with it. Now 
we understand how the mind experiences the 
latter as well as the former on itself. Hence 
the latter as well as the former is reality to it. 
Neither can contest the existence of the other, 
but neither is more certain than the other. 
For both exist, of course, only in so far as the 
mind feels them, in so far as it experiences 
their operative power actively and passively. 
And it is certain that. the mind experiences 
necessity neither less nor more than freedom. 
Then both are real for us and our thought. 
And this result is confirmed when we place 
ourselves in the more precise connection of the 
Christian religion. It is the experience of the 
Christian, as we have seen, that the operative 
forces of the world are caused by God. The 
conditionality of his life is for him always at the 
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same time dependence on God. But thereby 
this conditionality becomes a spiritual one. 
Personal Spirit effects and determines his life. 
In this way the innermost life and nature of the 
Christian are raised into the sphere of the purely 
spiritual. The absolute Spirit exercises His 
sovereignty over us and thereby directs our 
life to the purely spiritual goal of the Kingdom 
of God. 

These thoughts confirm above all the feeling 
of dependence, ay, intensify it to the very 
utmost. But they elucidate and strengthen at 
the same time the consciousness of freedom. 
The more exalted above what is nearest and 
what is material the aims of man are, the more 
powerful is his feeling of freedom over against 
the world. .When man makes the absolute 
goal of the Kingdom of God his own, the 
feeling of freedom over the system of causes 
of the world naturally reaches its highest pitch. 
Thus Christianity intensifies the consciousness 
of freedom. But in addition to this the Chris- 
tian conception so fashions the consciousness 
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of dependence that it can exist together with 
the feeling of freedom. For dependence in 
religion is conditioned by a spiritual Person 
and comes to our consciousness in the forms 
of intercourse with the Person. But the 
dependence of spiritual relationship represents 
itself to us psychologically as something willed 
and accepted by ourselves. So man can 
experience the absolute influences of God 
along with the consciousness of freedom. 
But in this way the Christian religion 
changes the mechanical causal order into a 
spiritual causal order, or dependence on 
nature into dependence on God, and only 
through the latter does it make the former 
bearable to the spirit of man. And Christian 
morality brings the consciousness of freedom 
to the highest point in making the spirit the 
bearer of and fellow-worker in an absolute 
teleological order which surpasses all and en- 
compasses heaven and earth. What was said 
before confirms itself to us here again. Chris- 
tianity shows its absoluteness in intensifying 
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the spiritual need of man to the utmost and 
supplying it in fullest measure. We can 
comprehend now how the great men of Chris- 
tendom—and not only the great ones—have 
combined the strictest religious determinism 
with the highest eagerness to accomplish great 
things and the deepest feeling of freedom. The 
Apostle Paul, who testified that he had 
“laboured more abundantly than they all,” 
knew that God “worketh in us both to will 


29 


and to work.” And Luther, whose energy 
endured the struggle against a world, testifies : 
“God has led me on like a horse whose eyes 
are covered so that it may not see those that 
run towards it.” “ All must happen in a maze 
or ignorance.” 

But just as little as the order of nature is 
destroyed by the consciousness of freedom, 
can the sovereignty of God be interrupted 
and limited. That should be clearnow. But, 
on the other hand, God has implanted in human 
nature that consciousness of freedom which 
means there is something real in man with 
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which and according to which he is in duty 
bound to reckon and act. The consciousness 
of duty, of guilt and responsibility, belongs to 
man. He demands to be judged accordingly, 
and has a right thereto. The idealism of 
some criminalists and anthropologists which 
is founded on materialistic determinism will 
not shake these facts. The guilty should 
receive his punishment, for the consciousness 
of guilt in him and the consciousness of right 
around him demand it. Man cannot do other 
than judge in this way, and indeed the deeper 
his moral nature is cultivated, the clearer and 
more distinct will this judgment be. 

That should not now seem any longer 
enigmatic. Man “must”: he must execute 
that whereto he is determined, and he does 
it. But no one is compelled to live merely 
in the sphere of “must”; he can feel an 
“ought” and he can will. Not in what he 
does, but in how he does it, lies its worth. 
Whether he acts under the pressure of a force, 
which may be more or less, consciously or 
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unconsciously, natural, or himself wills, and, 
what is more, acts with complete self-surrender, 
with inward pleasure and joy, is decisive, for it 
is that that either leaves his character only on 
a level with nature or raises it into the sphere 
of spirituality and piety. There is a dead 
faith and a dead. love, which come into 
existence in man in a purely external way 
without his inwardly and freely willing them ; 
they do not change him—they leave his soul 
below, and do not raise it on to the heights. 
And there is a faith and a love in which what 
is most inward and tender, all the power and 
all the energy of the soul, pours itself forth 
in experiencing God Himself and serving 
Him. It is that that makes the soul living. 
Inwardness makes man what he is, and 
inwardness itself is freedom. That is what 
the hymn means: 


“ Constrained by the gentle power of love, 
My soul, my all, inclines to Thee.” 


God effects all in us, the outward and the | 
inward, the small and the great, and we 
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become what He allows us to become, and 
that whereto He needs us. So, too, faith and 
love come from God into the soul. But He 
has so constituted us that all that happens to 
us becomes operative in us somehow through 
ourselves. Hence the question is, how we 
take and give what we must take and give. 
Only where the inward pleasure and joy, the 
spontaneity of complete devotion, draws what 
is given and has been stirred up within us 
into the heart of our own nature are faith 
and love really present. 

It should hardly be necessary to elucidate 
what has been said by means of examples. 
A child whose duty it is to accustom itself 
to housekeeping and become the organ of 
the domestic spirit, does so because the power 
of influence and the force of circumstance are 
so strong that it simply must. But in this 
the child can act either mechanically and un- 
willingly or cheerfully and freely, and becomes 
inwardly poorer or richer, unhappy or happy, 
accordingly through its action. And every 
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time which demands and gives great things 
finds many who co-operate in the work, but 
among them are always, according to the in- 
ward spiritual condition, many Thyrsus-bearers 
and few Bacchants, to use the language of 
Plato. ‘Many are called, but few chosen.” 
That is the answer to the question from which 
we started. We understand whence there is un- 
belief in the world in spite of the love of God. 
But the objection may be raised that 
account has been taken only of such actions 
as are good, but can also be of inferior value, 
while there are other actions which are mani- 
festly bad, as murder and adultery. Is it to 
be maintained that these, too, are effected by 
God? More particularly considered, however, 
this case only leads back to what has already 
been discussed. That even such actions, viewed 
purely as manifestations of power, go back 
upon God there can be no doubt. But what 
really makes them action and gives them moral 
character is something different. It is inward 
separation from God, aversion to what is good, 
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unbelief and lovelessness. But that the con- 
nection of circumstances and the intensifi- 
cation or limitation of incentives and impulses 
can allow both outwardly honourable and also 
criminal activities to proceed from this state 
of the soul is of course quite intelligible. 
The roots are there, but, according to the 
nature of the soil and the condition of the 
surroundings, differently formed stems can 
grow out of them. 

But why the gardener planted the one 
root close to a wall which obstructs it, and 
the other where there is plenty of open space 
—who could answer that, unless the gardener 
had told him? Or without a figure: why un- 
belief and lovelessness here flame up into the 
fire of vice, and there glimmer and smoulder as 
stifled flames, we do not know, for we are not 
able to penetrate the deepest connection in the 
events of this world, the last hidden causes 
and ends of the world-order and its evolution. 

Faith brightens our life in shedding light 
upon the first cause and the final goal. But 
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between these there run manifold wires under 
the ground, which we do not see except where 
they go through the house of our own life. 

We have attempted to answer the question 
how all-operative love and unbelief can exist 
side by side. Here many a question may be 
raised. For example, we might ask why 
Christianity has come to many nations so late, 
or not at all; or one might say much in 
favour of the view that the question before 
us finds its solution still further back in 
the counsel of God. But time fails us to 
enter on these investigations, which cannot 
be answered in a few sentences. 

These are great and serious things. One 
hears them only too often treated in a dis- 
position that is paltry and blended with 
curiosity, anxiety, and conceit of cleverness. 
It is from such a disposition that the question 
would arise which someone put to Jesus: 
« Are they few that be saved?” The answer 
of Jesus shows us the right disposition: “Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate.” 


LECTURE X 
Tuer Nature oF Human SIN 


Nondum_ considerasti, quanti. ponderis _ sit 
peccatum: Thou hast not considered what 
weight sin hath. This saying of Anselm of 
Canterbury is applicable to our reflections up 
to the present. We have pictured the sub- 
limity of Christianity and we have been ab- 
sorbed in the almighty love of God. Now 
the question arises: Is all that attainable 
by us? 

This question may be asked with reference 
to the modern man with his unbelief and 
superstition, with his culture and the many- 
sidedness of his interests. Then it means: Is 
Christianity not too simple and too insignifi- 


ant for us, or at least a foreign flower, which 
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could grow in the culture soil of the old 
world, but withers in our fields? We are 
beyond this old objection, for we have recog- 
nised that Christianity is so constituted that 
it satisfies and can satisfy the need of the 
human soul. 

But the question: raised may have still an- 
other meaning. Are we men, weak, narrow of 
perception, sinful, as we are and from nature 
cannot help being, are we capable of the life 
in the Spirit and of the exaltation of soul 
which Christianity promises and demands? 
Strictly speaking, this question too has been 
answered already in the first answer. 

That is the question of the greatest men in 
the history of the Church. Not of the great- 
ness and glory of the Christian religion have 
they doubted, but of their own power and 
their own nature. Think on the struggles in 
Augustine’s soul before his conversion ; think 
on Luther in the monastery. There the say- 
ing: “Unlearned men arise and take heaven 
by force, and we with our heartless erudition 
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wallow with it in flesh and blood. Or are we 
ashamed to follow because others have gone 
before, and not ashamed at least not to follow?” 
“And I became dead to life.” Here the de- 
spairing cry of a mortally wounded conscience, 
“*My sin, my sin, my sin!” and the fear of 
being lost in spite of all the consolations and 
guarantees of the Church. In these struggles 
of the soul mankind has experienced something 
great. There is only one terrible and fearful 
thing in the world, and that is sin; and there 
is only one thing precious and great; it is not 
the world and it is not of the world; it is the 
power of God which becomes Lord over the 
sinner and sin. 

Sin is the subject of our present discussion. 

How do we come to the knowledge of sin ? 
Manifestly the general outlines which we see 
when we look at the world are not sufficient. 
It is true there is wrung at last from 
the life of the world, from its striving and 
yearning, the cry of despair: “O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me?” But this 
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cry is drowned by the thousand voices that 
praise the pleasure of the world, and by the 
loud bustle of the day, which checks the last 
reflections. There are lingering diseases in 
which the patient feels himself relatively well 
and is nevertheless not well. It is their 
danger that they conceal themselves from the 
perception of the patient. Sin is such a 
disease. Only he who has recovered health 
is sensible that he has been ill. Only when 
the blind man formerly saw, or recovers 
his sight, does he comprehend the horrors of 
the night that surrounded him. Only he who 
experiences the higher life of the Spirit and 
the Divine grace knows that the lower life 
drags us down beneath ourselves and holds us 
there fast. 

From that it follows that only the Christian 
can judge of the state of sin. The more in- 
ward and deep his Christianity is, the more 
profound will be his understanding of sin. 
The general complaints about sin—they fail 
in no age and in no human life—do not help 
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us to the final understanding of sin. With 
sin it is not a question of a more or less, but 
of the difference between a life that is death— 
one does not know, says Augustine, whether 
this life is a dying life or a living death—and 
a life that is life. 

Then we may say, all that makes the life of 
the Christian great, strong, inward, free, and - 
happy is wanting in the life of the sinner. 
Sin is the contrary of what is good, and that 
_ the Christian knows. It has destroyed the 
good in man and always continues to destroy 
it, for it is the annihilation of the possession 
of the human soul. Sin always says No to 
God’s thoughts and to God’s will, to all that 
is good, true, and right. But the No is, as 
it were, a wheel, and the axle on which it 
turns says Yes. Sin says No to God because 
it says Yes to the empirical world with its 
pleasure and its life. 

That may be and often is misinterpreted, as 
if the Christian despised and denied the world 


in a spirit of pietism opposed to culture and 
12 
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of asceticism which flees from the world. 
This representation of Christianity is false. 
What a wonderful sense of the beauty of 
nature; what a loving observation of men 
the words of Jesus disclose! How well Paul 
makes use of all the culture of his time! 
What delight Luther took in the goods and 
enjoyments of the natural life! We do not 
think on the world of nature and on the heart 
and mind of man when we employ the word 
“world” according to the usage of the Bible, 
but think on the world “ which lieth in wicked- 
ness,” on the world as it opposes God, on the 
human world as it has become in opposition 
to God and His will. This world assents to 
sin and therefore says No to God. Christianity 
flees from this world, not from God’s world. 
To blame that seriously would mean _prais- 
ing the bad and condemning enmity against 
the bad. 

We know wherein the essence of Chris- 
tianity, as we have up to the present con- 
sidered it, consists. It is faith as the experi- 
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encing of the sovereignty of God; it is love as 
the service of the Kingdom of God. What 
contradicts this is sin, and a thing is sin only 
in so far as it contradicts this. So sin will be 
the opposite of faith and love. Or, otherwise 
expressed, sin is faith in the world and love 
to the world; the world reigns and service is 
given to the world. Now it is at any rate 
clear what we understand by the word 
“world.” 

There is no one who does not believe in 
something last and highest, and who does not 
carry a supreme ideal in his soul. There the 
proofs are silent, or they are only ornament 
and tinsel ; there discussion ceases, investiga- 
tion cannot proceed further, the first principles 
of the soul have been reached. And in face 
of all opposition the answer comes strong and 
simple, or defiant and disheartened : that is my 
“ conviction.” 

And here the thing is decided ; here lies the 
difference. Some inquire after the opinions 
of the most prominent leading men, or listen 
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to the demands of the “ modern” or the “ old ”; 
others follow the tendency of circumstances 
and of habit, the weight of public opinion. 
What they hear and what becomes their lord 
is the voice of the world. The world is their 
highest authority. The little street urchin 
makes the strong man tremble when he can 
talk in name of the “world” and mock at 
him. 

And if, then, out of the bustle of the day, 
with its claims and business, there comes a 
voice softly stealing as of an eternal authority 
and power, they shut their ears, and when 
the words of Christ force their way into their 
hearts, they have no time. And if they must 
listen, it brings them no joy and power, for 
they hear with dislike and inward opposi- 
tion. That is unbelief. 

The blame is laid on the “doctrines” more 
easily than the self-consciousness bound up 
with the matter might lead us to expect. 
They are declared unintelligible and un- 
sympathetic. But it does not lie in the 
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“doctrines”; it lies in the matter itself. The 
almighty authority is refused in the desire to 
hear the world and obey it. Where a human 
soul hears the eternal music of heaven and 
will listen, there the way to the understanding 
of the doctrines is easily found. It is not 
against the theories that unbelief turns, but 
against the actual experiencing of God, sub- 
jection to God, and exaltation of the soul 
to Him. 

As one believes so he loves. For we believe 
at first what we afterwards love. He who 
experiences God in faith loves God and His 
purpose. He who believes in the world loves 
the world and its goods. These goods and 
the pleasure arising from them are the best 
thing he can strive after, for he is pointed to 
them by the authority he believes and the 
power he follows. ‘These goods seem manifold 
enough. They are afforded by heaven- 
towering summits and still valleys; by the 
mountain fragrance of the mind and the 
vapour of sensual passion; by the Odin’s oak 
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of pride and the golden calf of riches; by 
things great and small, lofty and low. They 
bring of all sorts and therefore “something 
for all.” 

But the service they demand benefits in the 
long run only ourselves, and indeed only the 
lower and the low in us. So high-sounding the 
words, as low the egoism; so much pleasure, 
as little love. Much idealism, but no perma- 
nent great ideal; much realism, but no 
enduring reality to which the soul can cleave 
in the changing course of interests and tasks, 
in the alternation of hill and dale on the path 
of life. Pleasure in the world is in the long 
run always egoistic ; the service of the world 
is finally service of ourselves alone. It is 
marvellous; he who does not serve God serves 
himself, although he wills to serve another. 
Man can serve only God or himself. There is 
no third possibility. The seeking for the third 
way fills a large part of the history of human 
idealism and—of human errors. I serve my- 
self, but I exist for another end, and it fails; 
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it does not compel me to its service. It is 
meaningless in the long run to serve the world. 
Pleasure in the world is egoistic pleasure. 

It is marvellous, but only he who believes 
in God and loves Him becomes free from the 
ban of petty egoism. It may be seen in 
ordinary life that only he who is completely 
engrossed in an idea is able to deny himself 
and work not for himself alone. But the 
ideas of the world are not great enough to 
: engross the whole life. It comes always ulti- 
mately to this, that the thing becomes the 
means and we are the end. And then it is 
true that whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it. The ends grow always smaller; they are 
found always more in the worthlessly individual 
delight ; the material and particular wins the 
sovereignty. The soul that seeks itself loses 
itself. But where the Divine life penetrates 
us ; where the absolutely Encompassing and 
Whole takes possession of us, there, and only 
there, do we become free from egoism; for 
there our being is incorporated as an organ 
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in the depth of the Spirit; there we seek not 
ourselves, but God and His purpose. And he 
who loses his life in this way shall save it. 
“No man liveth to himself.” But only he 
who lives in God is inwardly freed from the 
impulse to live, and the consciousness of living, 
to himself. He seeks not himself, and therefore 
he receives himself again an hundred-fold in 
the new life of the Spirit. 

But what comes from this world fails. It 
cannot captivate us, and therefore does not 
satisfy us. The history of human ideals seems 
to afford a time when it appears possible to 
say to the passing moment, “Tarry, thou art 
so fair!” ‘Then the ideals expire, for they are 
not the truth and the life. They are at the best 
but half truth and half life. Then the other 
half of the truth and the life cries out to be 
united with the first, that the whole may be 
complete. And mankind hears the cry of the 
other half of the truth and the life, and clutches 
at it to hold and save it, and so lets go the 
first half. Then there is rejoicing again for a 
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little while on account of what has been found, 
till the cry is heard again, and again the 
partiality of the possession is felt. The change 
of opposing world-philosophies, as seen so 
clearly, for example, in the nineteenth century, 
is the judgment which they pass on one an- 
other, and is yet once more the expression of 
the fact that the human spirit is from the truth 
and for the truth. This is repeated in every 
individual life. Many are the attempts that 
are made and divers the ideals striven after; 
but the attempts do not still the longing, and 
the fruits have the worm in them. Who has 
not in his life experienced that with what he 
called “happiness”? ‘Think of the dreams of 
youth. ‘ What one wishes in youth one has 
in age to the full,” a wise man has said. One 
does not attain to all happiness, but in the 
course of life one attains to much happiness. 
But it is like the “ Happiness of Edenhall,” or 
“The Ring of Polycrates.”! 


1 «Das Gliick von Edenhall,” poem by Uhland; “ Der 
Ring des Polykrates,’’ poem by Schiller. 
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But even if the happiness lasts, it is not 
what we wished for. It is quite different 
from what we fondly imagined. We look at 
it from the distance as something absolute, 
which fills the whole soul — calling, work, 
love, social position— but on near view it 
becomes small and shrivels together, and the 
greater the expectation was, the greater the 
void that is left in the soul. 

And yet we hold fast to what has dis- 
appointed us a thousand times, and we do 
not relinquish what we have found to be of 
naught. We make a trial with something 
new, although it is nearly akin to the old. 
We are untrue to ourselves, and delude and 
deceive ourselves with the illusive representa- 
tion that the things we have so often found to 
be of naught may yet turn out to be of worth, 
that the flint may yet turn to gold. “ They 
whip the mire to see if it will not become 
cream,” says Goethe. That is the nature of 
sin also. And the years come and go, and 
the long-yearned-for happiness moves further 
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and further off; but the sham grows and grows, 
as if it had really come near us. That is 
sin, and so is every sin constituted. It goes 
forth from unbelief and consists in egoistic 
pleasure, and asserts itself through sham. 
Look at the disobedient child; at the youth 
falling into wantonness or despondency ; at 
the man in the centre of worldly pleasure and 
world-weariness ; at the grey head depressed 
under the fear of death and impotent resigna- 
tion—over all the same elements of sin deter- 
mine life and lower it, and do not let it come 
to what it ought. 

But sin is its own punishment. Sin is evil. 
That we are sinners, limits and crushes our 
life; it makes us sham souls and walking 
corpses; it holds us back from the one thing 
that makes us great and free. So sin is its 
own punishment. 

But it is so in still another sense. Sin 
changes the whole world around us into a 
house of correction for us. My sin punishes 
the sin of others, and the sin of others punishes 
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mine. What tortures us in life is sin, for 
the most grievous that befalls us arises from 
the badness of men and from our own badness. 

And, thirdly, sin causes us to feel the 
oppression of the world and its system of 
nature fearful. Not God’s upbringing, but 
tormenting and yet. senseless enigmas are the 
natural sufferings of life to us, as illness, 
poverty, misery, death, and dying. 

But there is a fourth thing that sin inflicts 
on us as punishment. Sin is guzlt. To be 
a sinner means living in the consciousness of 
guilt. ‘Thou thyself destroyest thy life; thou 
thyself art the gravedigger of thy happiness ; 
thou thyself tramplest under foot thy power 
and thy joy; thou thyself closest thine eye 
against the light and life around thee; thou 
thyself banishest peace and active energy from 
thy being. 

But behind this there lies another and a 
worse. He who sins wrongs his own being. 


But this being is given him by the Omni- © 


potence which orders all things and of which 
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everyone somehow or other has a _presenti- 
ment. The soul strives as it can, and in so 
far as it can, against the highest it knows, to 
which an eternal inclination draws it. He 
who sins, sins against God. He is covered 
with guilt before God. 

The measure of clearness to which men 
attain in this matter is different according to 
the religion and the morality known to them. 
But in every heart is somewhat of this pre- 
sentiment present, so far as it feels that it 
has mistaken its destiny. There is a broad 
gulf between the words of the Psalmist, 
“ Against Thee, Thee only have I sinned,” 
and the dull and gloomy feeling of the ageing 
and pining child of the world, “O that I might 
begin once again ; but my strength is broken 
and the evening is drawing near,” or the super- 
stitious illusion of the heathen, who hopes 
that the sacrifices offered to the Manes may 
still cancel the unpaid reckoning of his ex- 
istence. But there is one element common 
to all: the consciousness of guilt, or the 
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tormenting self-accusation that ruins one’s 
own life. Thou thyself art guilty, thou alone! 
The stronger the God-consciousness is, the 
clearer will be the consciousness of guilt in 
the sinner. But even when the thought of 
God is dark and weak, the consciousness of 
guilt is not wanting. It is a new, dark, 
fearful enigma, in addition to all the tortur- 
ing problems of existence, not one sharp sting, 
but a garment of stings that afflicts and galls 
the soul, wounds and fevers it. 

That is sin, and sin is guilt. No one feels. 
the power of sin and the sting of guilt as the 
Christian does; but there is no one who does 
not feel them. 

And sin and guilt are the horror of exist- 
ence. He who does not know them knows 
the life of the soul but poorly; and he who 
knows them recognises that his best is poor. 
He who does not know them does not know 
the good either; and he who knows them 
knows that there is nothing good in him. 

That is the might of the Furies, which 
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ancient poetry once so powerfully painted. 
We no longer believe in them: they are long 
since forgotten. But the Furies live so long 
as sin lives; and sin lives so long as the heart 
does not experience the Deliverer of sinners. 
Jesus Christ is this Deliverer. Who is to 
have the last word in our existence? Jesus 
Christ or the Furies, the sovereignty of God 
and His forgiveness, or sin and guilt? That 
is the question. 


LECTURE XI 


ORIGIN AND SPREAD OF SIN; THE 
REDEEMER OF SINNERS 


Sin is evil and sin is guilt. These were the 
conclusions come to in our last lecture. They 
are justified in a certain sense by all higher 
religions and by all deeper philosophical 
tendencies. On that account they speak in 
common also of a redemption. 

But this redemption may be understood in 
very different ways. It may be said, man 
frees himself from the fetters of his lower 
nature and listens to the voice of God in him: 
“ Know thyself,” that is, know the power for 
good in thee. That is how Socrates thought. 
Or one may be pointed to the heroes of 


mankind: they have beheld the good; follow 
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their words of wisdom and thou shalt become 
free from evil. Or, finally, death may be 
looked upon as deliverer. When the gilded 
fetters of the material world break, then the 
spirit is set free to eternal joy in eternal light. 

To all these ideas of redemption Christianity 
takes up a hostile attitude, not arbitrarily, but 
of inward necessity. Christianity has reached 
the deepest understanding of sin, and so needs 
‘a new conception of redemption ; for in recog- 
nising the depths of sin, Christianity sees all 
those powers of redemption themselves holden 
of sin. 

We must find an explanation of this fact, 
for only so is it possible to understand Christ 
as the Redeemer. We can redeem ourselves 
neither by good thoughts nor by good works, 
for “the imagination of man’s heart is evil 
from his youth.” Sin is a fundamental moral 
tendency in the human soul, for it is unbelief 
and egoistic pleasure. Not here and there in 
particular actions does man put the world 


above God ; no, he desires not God at all, for he 
13 
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wants nothing but the world. He who rejects 
God and accepts the world has not God any 
more ; he lives not to God but to the world or 
himself. He who denies a personal relation- 
ship, denies it completely. He who cherishes 
dislike, mistrust, and antipathy towards a- 
person has inwardly broken with him. So 
from his side there can be no restoration of the 
relationship, for there is no point of connection 
in him from which to start. ‘There is no self- 
redemption. 

Neither can redemption come from the 
human race, for the human race is sinful as a 
whole. Can this be made clear? Obviously 
much depends on this, for it decides whether 
Christ is the only master, or whether it may 
be possible to have other masters alongside 
Him and even over Him. 

Now, no man liveth to himself. Whether 
he will or not, he exists for others. His 
thought and will are expressed in words and 
actions. But words and actions produce effect. 
The greater and more decisive a man’s thought 
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and will are, the more powerful will be the 
effect of his influence. 

There is sin in the world, and sin does not 
come from nature, as everyone distinctly feels 
who is in any degree freed from sin. If sin 
exists, it must have come through a man, for 
it belongs to the history of humanity. A man 
must have first committed sin, and the more 
this act affected his life, the more had he 
to show it off, and the stronger was the 
inducement to his fellow-men to take sides 
with him; for the more original an experi- 
ence is, the greater the propaganda which it 
effects. If the universality of sin be in any 
degree admitted, the first sin will be dated as 
far back in the history of humanity as possible. 
The smaller the circle was then, the less the 
reflection and the stronger the spell of the 
external world, the more easily comprehensible 
does it become that sin spread universally. 
So the conclusion is arrived at that the first 
man was the first sinner. 

That is the origin of sin, so far as it interests 
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us here. Thereby another point is made clear. 
If a man has become a sinner, he will drag 
mankind into his sin. What is greatest and 
deepest in mankind is communicated through 
words and deeds; but evil and sin also spread 
in the same way. That is the nature of social 
life. With this is connected a third point. 
Not only is man by nature adapted for the 
mutual effects of social intercourse: he also 
gives rise to a continued chain of influences. 
Mental tendencies are immortal. For the 
mind also the law of the “conservation of 
energy” holds good. The thought that has 
once been expressed and the deed that has once 
been done continue the effect of their influence 
to new generations. They build the frame in 
which the further life of man is lived and spin 
the threads which are woven into the frame. 
So sin has spread and been propagated. 
The temperament of man afforded it ready 
paths to easier extension. Once there, it was 
like the snowflake that became an avalanche. 
The play of human forces in their mutual co- 
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operation and opposition became sin. The 
mutual oppositions of men deepened sin—as 
seen, for example, in the story of Cain and 
Abel—and their co-operation spread it—as seen 
in the idea of the tower of Babel. The 
individuality of each and the manifoldness of 
the relations and conditions created divers 
shades and types of sin. Sin became individual, 
and character became sinful. The human type 
with its endless forms is not more diverse, 
nor all the different charms and attractions of 
the world more varied than sin became. The 
diversity of human _ individualities turned 
everything into an incentive to sin. What- 
ever mankind finds that is new and great has 
made and is making epochs also in the history 
of sin: for example, the discovery of America 
has to be mentioned in the history of sin. So 
sin became diverse. What a contrast between 
intoxicated sensuality and giddy pride, between 
the greed of the avaricious and the impulse of 
the ambitious !—and yet in their deepest nature 


all these phenomena are one. 
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That has been recognised already. But we 
must consider an objection which an attentive 
listener might possibly make here. The 
nature of man, it has just been said, was easily 
and quickly won for sin. But it was said 
before, the nature of man is fitted for the 
exaltation of soul’ which Christianity offers. 
Is not that a contradiction ? 

It is a contradiction, in so far as sin is 
certainly a contradiction not only of God, but 
also of the nature that has been created by 
God. This contradiction is, however, not 
unintelligible and insoluble in the particular 
cases. What sin affords are real goods and 
real emotions of pleasure. Otherwise it were 
unthinkable that man would take them up 
and persist in them. Only they are not the 
highest goods. But sin ever draped itself 
with the highest goods, as if they were robes 
that could be put on and off, and ever clung 
about culture and progress. The lower 
tendency always likes to gild its lowness—it 
was so already in Paradise—with the phrases 
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“likeness to God” and “freedom,” and makes 
itself lower thereby and testifies for all that to 
what is highest. Now nature, it is true, is 
made for the highest exertion of power. But 
the same nature also opposes this exertion and 
endeavours in the particular case always to get 
along with the least exertion or by the shortest 
way. Alongside the dry highroad there are 
always footpaths through the grass and mud 
to “cut off corners,” and alongside ordinary 
books there are everywhere and at all times 
“cribs.” The younger and more immature 
a man or mankind is, the stronger does this 
law of self-consideration, or the reduction of 
exertion, work. ‘Thus it is quite compre- 
hensible that mankind contented itself with 
smaller aims and goods, but it is just as in- 
telligible that this condition brought no real, 
lasting satisfaction. But in this way, again, it 
is seen that Christianity is really a new creation ; 
that it brought man to the completion of his 
being, and that sin hinders and limits man and 
drags him down under the human level. 
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We have seen how from the sin of the 
individual the sin of the race arose by spiritual 
connection. This thought may be confirmed 
through the observation of the physical pro- 
pagation of the human race. This must, of | 
course, not be understood as if generation as 
such were sinful; that would be, looked at 
theoretically, in the long run no wiser than 
the old rationalistic fiction that the first men 
were poisoned by the apple in Paradise. But 
if through sin man was dragged down under 
the human level, it must have brought about 
definite effects in his natural constitution. 
The lusts “which war against the soul” 
weaken and degrade the human race. In this 
connection mention may be made of a con- 
ception which at the present day is on every- 
one’s lips, namely, “degeneration.” But we 
cannot here enter on the difficult problems 
that are connected with the conception of 
“heredity.” It is sufficient for us if we under- 
stand that the above-mentioned, sinful col- 
lective life of mankind, spreads all the more 
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freely as the physical constitution of the 
human race becomes depraved through sin. 
The offspring of sinners became weaker, more 
irritable, of more “ problematical nature.”! If 
this coincided with the mighty mental stream 
of sinful tendencies which immediately en- 
veloped the new-born child, the universality 
of sin became only all the more compre- 
hensible. 

But if sin is universal, then we cannot look 
up to any member of the human race as 
deliverer ; they incite and lead onward, but 
they do not deliver. 

Least of all is there any help to be got from 
the last possibility that was mentioned, namely, 
deliverance through death. He who hopes 
for deliverance by death surrenders the known 
as vain, and sets his hope of salvation on 
the unknown. The calculation does not tally. 
There remains an zw, and the wz is looked on 
as if it were a known quantity. It is not 
worth while to discuss this standpoint further. 


1 Problematische Naturen, novel by Friedrich Spielhagen. 
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It is mere idle talk to hold that the soul 
becomes happy in the unknown, while it is 
unhappy in the known. If the upright torch 
gave no light, how can it be expected to 
when turned upside down? The soul surely 
cannot, if it is to remain our ego, be trans- 
formed into something quite different after 
death. How can one hope to become blessed, 
if one does not experience blessedness? how 
can one await exaltation if one holds to the 
lower? Death delivers only him whom life 
has delivered: “ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord”—ay, for they lived in the 
Lord. 

It is not we who deliver ourselves, nor does 
mankind deliver us, nor is death the deliverer. 
The human race and, with it, all its members, 
are subject to the curse of sin. However 
free they move, their movement is conditioned 
by the universe of action in which it now is, 
namely, that of sin. What lies beyond this 
universe of action has no existence for them. 
God’s sovereignty and God’s Kingdom are for 
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them no realities which urge on to decision, 
they are only conceptions. But conceptions 
do not deliver; it is the power of life that 
delivers. 

Christianity asserts that it possesses the 
deliverance as the power of God unto salva- 
tion. The assertion attaches itself to the 
person of Jesus Christ, and to Him alone 
“who redeemed me, purchased and won me 
from all sins, from death and from the power 
of the devil,” as our Catechism says. 

Who was Jesus Christ? At first we look 
away from all formule which dogmatics have 
woven around His person. It is a question 
purely as to the historical individual. 

He was born and grew up in humble cir- 
cumstances. The family inheritance was 
small, but the national inheritance was vast. 
It was the conception of the sovereignty of 
God. God makes the new covenant of re- 
demption: He writes the law inwardly in 
the heart by the almighty power of His 
Spirit: He forgives sin and gives to human 
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activity the ideal of the Kingdom of God 
as goal. These were great thoughts. The 
prophet Jeremiah more than any other ex- 
pressed them clearly and with effect for 
history. But they had become veiled and 
encysted in the narrow forms of national 
fanaticism. Babylonian metaphysics and 
cosmology and Hellenic philosophy had been 
called in to help to fashion these simple but 
mighty thoughts, impressively and magni- 
ficently, “in conformity with the age.” Men 
dreamed of the destruction of the world and 
of new worlds, of national liberation, and of 
fearful judgments on the Romans and “the 
nations.” National fanaticism was stirred up 
into a mighty flame, and the hopes became 
ever more material And yet—there was 
nothing more than conceptions; and life re- 
mained small and crafty, and a paltry re- 
ligiousness that thought only of reward, 
flourished. 

Jesus experienced these great simple ideas. 
He felt that God was the almighty Ruler and 
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merciful Father, He perceived the coming of 
His sovereignty with the most inward cer- 
tainty, and saw with clear vision the Kingdom 
of God as the communion of the pious who 
serve God. He Himself was the first pious 
one of this nature. He lived in the con- 
sciousness of the almighty nearness of God; 
the need and joy of life declared to Him the 
sovereignty of God. He knew no other goal 
and no other joy than the service of the 
Kingdom of God. Humbly and silently He 
prosecuted God’s cause, and with wonderful 
energy and power—only he who experiences 
them knows them—-He served that end. He 
felt Himself to be the organ of His God, to be 
His servant. And this was for Him a matter 
of course. He made incidental use of the 
forms in which these things had been clothed, 
but they had given way under the pressure of 
His hand, and hung loose like a broken shell 
around the kernel. No break in His develop- 
ment, no inward catastrophe is known to us. 
When the Spirit moved Him to leave His 
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retirement and enter on public life, the 
temptation came to Him, it is true, to unite 
Himself with the powers of the world so as to 
become master of it in that way. But He 
rejected it in the consciousness of serving God 
alone. He saw through the opposers of His 
work immediately,. even before they had 
themselves become conscious of the range of 
their opposition. He never needed to throw 
away what He had honoured, and to honour 
what He had thrown away. The child “must 
be in His Father’s house”; He who went to 
meet His death must drink the cup which 
the Father had prepared for Him. That is 
all so plain and simple, free from every hollow 
phrase and outward show, free from all that is 
won with toil and trouble and from all that is 
gained by one’s own effort. He felt the sove- 
reignty of God, and He served the Kingdom 
of God sincerely, simply, plainly, with perfectly 
natural self-denial. From His deepest con- 
sciousness He says, “ Which of you convicteth 
me of sin?” ) 
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The consideration of all this might lead to 
the formula, Jesus was the first Christian and, 
in the full sense of the word, the only believer 
_ that the history of mankind knows. But over 
against this moment there was another, which 
is not less sharply and clearly impressed. The 
man who had come “to minister, not to be 
ministered unto” was at the same time con- 
scious of being the Lord of the world. His 

words are God’s words ; He has power over all 
' things; to believe in Him and to obey Him is 
the duty of man; He is the Judge of the 
world who shall come again in the glory of 
heaven. And these thoughts and claims too 
seem a matter of course in the mouth of Jesus. 
Incidentally it has again been said, Jesus is 
not part of the gospel which He preached. 
This sentence is either quite right or quite 
wrong. It is quite right if it means, Jesus ~ 
is not related to His gospel as a part to the 
whole, as a paragraph to the system. It is 
quite wrong if its purpose is to deny that 
Jesus Himself is the essence and power of His 
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gospel. He gives rest to the weary and heavy- 
laden; He gives life, for He is the Life. The 
gospel is not a “system of teaching,” but the 
spiritual life-power of Christ. 

Jesus did not need to draw special attention 
to these thoughts, and He did not think of 
excusing them. At first, His disciples did 
not come to the knowledge that He was the 
promised Messiah. But they perceived and 
experienced greater things in Him than had 
ever been expected from the Messiah. No 
miracle seemed to them too great, no exercise 
of power too world-encompassing to believe 
Him capable of. ‘This impression, which lived 
in them, showed the wonderful power of Him 
by whom it was produced. 

Jesus went to His death in the service of 
love, and in the consciousness that, dying, He 
was victorious. He had said before that He 
would rise again. The empty grave was seen 
by different followers, and the Risen One 
appeared repeatedly to the disciples. These 
are facts which are testified to so variously 
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and rightly, that doubt of them can be ex- 
plained only from the religious zeal of con- 
tradiction. ‘The consciousness of the presence 
of the living Christ remained with the dis- 
ciples even after His last appearance among 
them, which is called the Ascension. He lived 
in them and they in Him. What they had 
but dimly divined during His earthly life had 
now become clear knowledge. All the re- 
ligious experience of their soul can be gathered 
_ together in the thought that He is the -Lord, 
who now reigns and will come once again to 
judge the quick and the dead. But the same 
men did not grow weary of holding up His 
humility and willingness to bear suffering, His 
faith and His courage, as an example. 

Jesus had lived—so it seems—a double life. 
He had felt Himself to be the Lord of the 
world, and He was a humble servant of the 
Lord of the world. So death was for Him the 
entrance to life, and yet it was the painful 
death of a poor man. And so those who 


believed in Him saw the man of sorrows 
14 
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and His humility, and nevertheless felt His 
sovereignty as that of Him who penetrates 
and guides all things. 

The paradox of Jesus’ self-consciousness 
continues through His historical position. Can 
a solution of it be found ? 


LECTURE XII 
THE PERSON oF JESUS CHRIST 


THERE are two historical facts which we must 
here endeavour to explain. How could the 
- humblest of the children of men feel Himself 
to be Lord and Judge of the world, and how 
could the Crucified be known and adored by 
His followers as Lord and God? Both 
expressions are applied to Him in the New 
Testament. 

As long as there are Christians both facts 
are recognised, and both questions have been 
the subject of reflection. What does history 
teach as to these questions? Paul and John 
gave expression to those facts, and the 
Churches founded by them did not think 


otherwise. For them the man Jesus, who 
211 
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was really and truly a man, is at the same 
time somehow the only-begotten Son of the 
Father, who had existed in heavenly glory 
with God, and who, after having taught, 
worked, suffered, died, and risen again, here 
below, is again in possession of divine glory 
and power, so that He, the Eternal, lives as 
Lord of His Church and rules the hearts of 
men. 

These thoughts represent the religious faith 
of the Apostolic time, but they contain no 
theoretical answer to those questions. 

The first theoretical attempt at solution 
was offered by the Gnostics. Jesus was 
something like a man, but there was much 
that was merely appearance in His humanity. 
A heavenly spirit came upon Him at His 
baptism and left Him again before the 
crucifixion, and looked on, smiling, at the 
wickedness of the murderers. 

But it was felt that the full humanity of 
Jesus could not be abandoned ; to explain His 
divine nature recourse was had to the Logos 
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idea. The Logos conception was current 
among contemporary heathen philosophers, 
and was a favourite word, like the conception 
of the “absolute,” in later times. The divine 
reason, so it was thought, separates itself from 
the Godhead and enters into the world, giving 
it form and showing itself in human reason. 
The apologists of the ancient Church took 
over these thoughts and applied them to 
Christ. Hence came the idea of the “second 
God.” Still, the unity of God could always 
be asserted, for God’s reason is God. In 
Christ there are accordingly two constituent 
parts, the divine nature and the man Jesus, 
and both were embraced in the unity of one 
person. 

The “second God” was for any length of 
time an intolerable conception. It was chiefly 
through the teaching of Arius that the second 
God became a demi-god after the pattern of 
Greek mythology. But there cannot be a 
higher and a lower God; God is of necessity 
one. It was the chief merit of Athanasius that 
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he secured the recognition of this point. The 
one God is Father, Son, and Spirit. The Son, 
as also the Spirit, is the same as the Father. 
It is not a ke dignity nor a lke nature that 
they have, but they are one and the same God 
with the Father. That is the meaning of the 
famous word ‘“‘homoousios.” ‘This conception 
took its rise from the working of Christ. He 
worked in divine power; thus He is God. But 
these divine operations are mediated through 
a genuine and complete human life; thus He 
is man. Since His own human life attained 
divine character through His God-power, He 
was able to invest humanity also with divine 
nature. So thought Athanasius. 

But this creation of thought did not get 
beyond the character of religious assertion. 
As assertion it is great, for it embraces the 
whole matter; but as theory it remains incom- 
prehensible—only one, yet three. But incom- 
prehensible theories are bad, for they afford no 
real explanation. Hence it can be easily under- 
stood how the practical application soon took 
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the form: Father, Son, and Spirit are three 
persons, as, for example, three angels or three 
men; but they are one in so far as they are of 
like character and like nature. It was only 
through all kinds of artifices that this concep- 
tion could be defended against the reproach of 
tritheism. 

But the more clearly Christ was recognised 
as God, the greater the difficulty became when 
one thought of the figure of the man Jesus, 
which could not be forgotten. How could 
one unite with it the God Logos without being 
led to a mythological double-being? Accord- 
ing to some the man Jesus had no human 
reason, its place being supplied by the Divine 
Logos. This was held by the opposing party 
to be equivalent to a denial of the humanity of 
Jesus: deity and humanity were two separate 
natures; or, according to a third party, they 
mingled with each other so as to form one 
common nature. The matter was not cleared 
up. The Council of Chalcedon, 451 a.p., 
decreed two natures but only one person. But 
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how was that thinkable if both these natures 
are essentially personal? Recourse was had at 
last to the assertion that the human nature 
was impersonal (anhypostatic) and received 
personality from the divine nature, and in it 
and through it became personal (enhypostasia). 
But was, then, Christ’s human nature complete; 
was not the result only a more or less apparent 
existence of the man Jesus? The God Logos 
is fully present, but the man Jesus exists only 
as a complex of human forces and capabilities. 
And yet the picture of Jesus was the 
picture of the fairest and strongest of the 
children of men. But wherein, if not in 
the personality, exist the power and the 
beauty of man? 

The doctrine of the two natures and the one 
person remained, and became a “noli me 
tangere”; men clung to it in spite of all 
possible circumlocutions and new interpreta- 
tions. Science changed, and there arose anew 
and deeper view of personality. In the time of 
the Church Fathers the word “ person” meant 
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individual being’; now the word means the 
mental, or spiritual nature of the individual 
being: the conceptions substance or nature be- 
came empty because ambiguous. But still the 
traditional formula was not given up; and this 
was right, for, as things then were, there was 
nothing better to put in its place, and so to 
give it up would have meant loss. 

But what does the continuance of a formula 
mean? This question has already been 
answered. It does not mean the perpetuation 
of the theoretical world-philosophy and of the 
scientific terminology of days that are gone 
by, but the rejection of a spiritual tendency as 
irreligious and the feeling of inner union with 
the religious motives and the final intention 
of that formula. Scarcely any present - day 
adherent of the old formula means thereby 
that Christ possessed the abstract “human 
nature,” without a spiritual human personality, 
or that the deity in Christ was a “substance ” 
or a “nature.” We feel and think otherwise. 


1 Kinzelwesen. 
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For us the all-important point is that the 
person of the man Jesus united itself with the 
personal God and that thereby the man Jesus 
became our Lord. 

No less an authority than Luther himself 
opened up the way to a solution. He adhered 
strongly to the doctrine of the two natures 
and the one person, and no one will suspect 
him of being willing to abandon anything of 
the divinity of Christ. But the being of God 
is for him not an infinite substance, but God 
is the personal, spiritual will of love, the 
almighty sovereignty of love. This eternal 
love-energy filled the human soul of Jesus 
so as to become its content. That is the 
divinity of Christ. Luther is vivid and rich 
in picturing the individual and personal life 
of the child and the man Jesus. But Jesus 
was the Lord, almighty in His love, although 
He restrained, concealed, as it were, His omni- 
potence in the days of His earthly life. 

That shows us the way. 

One point is at least clear. Jesus was a 
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man, no empty, abstract “humanity,” but a 
real, complete man, with a powerful personal 
life. Jesus had a unique soul, with a peculiar 
mode of perception, thought, and speech. To 
deny that is to go directly contrary. to the 
tradition of His life ; it is simply “unscriptural.” 

But the content of our spiritual life is given 
us from outside. The will of God is the last 
and highest that fills our soul; but it is the 
will of another person, God’s will, and not 
ours. In proportion as we are conscious of 
this do we feel ourselves to be organs of God 
and fulfillers of His will. The consciousness 
that we will what God wills increases in 
strength as time goes on. And the more we 
will that, the stronger does our will become, 
and the easier does it overcome the limitations 
of human skill and power, the clearer does the 
eye see in the intricacy of phenomena the 
realisation of the Divine will, and the stronger 
does the perception become that our life-work, 
too, reaches on to the final goals of existence. 
Fortitude unites with humility; strength is 
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made perfect in weakness; God’s will shows 
itself in our will; our personal life becomes a 
revelation of the being of God. In the ancient 
Church men spoke of a process by which the 
believing Christian was through Christ “ made 
God.”! Although we should not use the expres- 
sion nowadays, we can understand how it arose. 
But all that—it is not imagination; it is 
the strength and the being of our life—is 
broken in us by the power of sin. We share 
it with many others; and we share it with 
them because we, like them, have won it out 
of the fulness of Jesus Christ. More than 
once pious hearts have expressed the thought 
that we should become, as it were, “ Christs,” 
but it was always meant that we should do so 
through Christ, by His being “born in us.” 
Hence nothing could be more absurd than 
to put Christ on the same plane with the 
Christians ; for what they have of likeness to 
Him has come from Him. The greater and 
stronger they were, the smaller and weaker 
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they felt themselves in relation to Him: He 
gave, and they received the best, ay, all, from 
His spirit. Yet these thoughts may be used 
as a point of connection for the understanding 
of the enigma of Christ’s person. What we 
have through Him He has from God, and 
what takes place in us on a small scale and 
fragmentarily, limited and sporadic, was com- 
plete in Him. 

Science starts from realities and remains 
- science only so long as it holds this ground. 
But it does not merely describe the single 
facts; it unites them into a system. The 
facts themselves necessitate this; for it is not 
in their isolation, but as a connected whole, 
that they influence us. But the more exten- 
sive this system is, the greater the number of 
gaps for the understanding; but since we 
perceive it to be a unity, we endeavour to 
fill up the gaps. This is done by means of 
hypotheses. If these hypotheses hold good 
for the given facts, the system which they 
form will also be recognised as fact. Nowa 
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theory of the person of Christ can be obtained 
only by way of a scientific hypothesis, and 
this hypothesis will approach to the truth so 
far as it explains and unites the facts. We 
have ascertained the facts which are given us 
about Christ. Now an attempt must be made 
to unite them in the Christian system as a 
whole. For this the following hypothesis 
serves. 

The God-will that guides the history of 
mankind to salvation entered into history in 
Jesus, became man in Him, and worked after 
the method of human history in His words 
and deeds. This special Divine will revealed 
in history fashioned the man Jesus as its organ 
and as the clear and definite expression of its 
being. It created the man Jesus, as once the 
first man, for its organ—that is the last and . 
deepest significance of the very ancient his- 
torical tradition that Jesus was born of the 
Virgin Mary—and united itself with the man 
Jesus from the first moment of His existence ; 
it acted on Him, and permeated His feeling, 
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thought, and will. Thus the man Jesus be- 
came “Son of God.” This designation, as it is 
used of the kings of Israel and also in the New 
Testament of the Christians (“child of God ”), 
points, in the first place, only to the particular 
guarding and guiding Father-relation of God 
to the man Jesus. God was operative in the 
man Jesus in such a way that all the thoughts 
and emotions of His soul, His aspiration and 
will, always assented to and carried out the 
- God-will that dwelt in Him and determined 
Him. “My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent Me.” That was His life, the content 
and power of His soul, and must have held 
good of the child and youth as well as of the 
man, of the teacher and wonder-worker, of 
Him who died and rose again. What He 
felt, willed, thought, said, and did, was worked 
in Him by the personal God-will that dwelt 
in Him, and stands out with all the freedom 
and joy, all the power and blessedness of the 
human soul which belongs to its God and 
serves Him. 
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By the expression “ personal God-will,” as it 
is used here and also later on, is meant not a 
mere operative force which proceeds from God, 
as it is active elsewhere also, but the Divine 
Person Himself. A person is nothing else 
than conscious personal will. The Divine 
Person entered so into Jesus as to become one 
spiritual personal life with Him. He worked 
in the human life of Jesus, not from outside 
inwards, not by leaps and bounds and inter- 
revealing Himself in Him and giving His 
thoughts, words, and actions their content and 
goal. All that the man Jesus thought and 
did was given and worked by God, who was 
one with Him. Nay, more, He could not 
look upon His thoughts otherwise than as 
God’s thoughts; He could not will without 
the consciousness that God willed. His per- 
sonal life was for Himself the life of God, for 
God was the hidden source in His soul from 
which went forth that which made His soul a 
peculiar soul. To prevent theological mis- 
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understanding it may be mentioned here that 
Jesus felt Himself in His personal complete- 
ness, including the God-will which had become 
His will, as another, a second in relation to 
the Father. His Divine personal will or His 
Divine personality was for His own conscious- 
ness the eternal Son of the Father in heaven. 
He was not a prophet endowed by God, accord- 
ing to His self-consciousness, but God, as the 
Father and with the Father. The Divine 
- Person in Him was a special volition in relation 
to the volition of the Father. But this brings 
us to a new sphere, the thought of the Divine 
Trinity, to which we must return later on. 
And yet the expression and effect of the 
Divine presence in Jesus during His earthly 
life had a limit. It was not, as with us, the 
limitation of sin; it was the limitation of 
human nature as such. The empirical sinful 
man must not be taken as the measure of 
man. It is only the measure of the idea of 
humanity, or of what man is to become in 


eternity, by which the measure of the man 
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Jesus can be defined. He, as man, was in this — 
world what we hope to be in the other world, 
the means and organ of God, unlimited, 
marvellous, and boundless. Thus He knew the 
secrets of heaven, which remain enigmas to us, 
and He possessed powers which slip from our 
hands. 

So the authorities of the day became small 
in His sight, this world with its honour and 
pleasure, with its parties and its great ones. 
“All things have been delivered unto Me of 
my Father; and no man knoweth the Son, 
save the Father; neither doth any know the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal Him.” The living 
God and the eternal truth permeated His soul 
and formed its content. It was thus that He 
was able to express the heavenly in earthly 
wise, and yet it remained heavenly. His 
thoughts took shape on the small and finite, 
and yet they were infinite and eternal in their 
power and significance. It is the gift of the 
leading spirits in the history of religion to 
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express the unlimited and eternal tersely, 
definitely, and so as to be intelligible to all. 
But only after great pains have they attained 
to this capacity, and it has frequently failed 
them and left precisely their best still in dark- 
ness. Jesus possessed it without limit and 
without struggle, for His life flowed direct 
from God and all things were delivered unto 
Him of the Father. On that account the laws 
of nature and the free hearts of men also sub- 
mitted to the omnipotence of His love. So 
the earth became the footstool of His feet and 
heaven His throne. So He became the Lord, 
and the world entered His service. So legions 
of angels streamed to Him, and He needed 
them not. So He felt Himself the Lord of 
men till the last day, although the hatred of 
men drove the nails through His hands and feet. 

So far as Jesus knows and feels Himself the 
organ of God, His Son, He is Lord of the 
world, for the world is God’s and God is in 
Him. He Himself is, according to the peculiar 
content of His soul, God. And again, He is 
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God’s servant, for not from His human soul 
as it was by nature, but from God, came the 
sovereignty and the power. 

That is the secret of the soul of Jesus. We 
understand it, though we have but a dim 
presentiment of its meaning, for we never 
experience it as He. It draws us to Him, 
but it also casts us at His feet; it raises us © 
above ourselves in subjecting us to Him. We 
receive “all” in Him, but we receive it only 
through Him. 

Now we understand the double reference in 
Jesus, His glory and His humility. He was 
a man as we are, and God dwelt in Him and 
worked in Him; we experience that too. But 
His life and working was God’s life and work- 
ing, and that we never reach; for He is the 
Lord and we are the servants; He is the 
originator and we are the followers ; He is God 
and we are men; He had it and we strive after 
it; but only through Him do we strive after it, 
and only from Him do we expect it. 

One thing still must be attended to in this 
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connection : the significance of the resurrection 
of Christ. In the New Testament sense the 
resurrection of Christ is God’s seal upon His 
life and work. The Jews killed Jesus, but 
God restored Him to life; they decided against 
Him, and they were stronger than He; but 
God was for Him, and He was stronger than 
they. That gives mankind the certainty that 
the good will conquer as it conquered in Jesus 
Christ. If Jesus had remained in death, the 
decision would have been against Him. There 
was no means in those days to show His 
disciples, His opposers, and the world that 
Jesus was right except His being restored to 
life. He who serves God lives eternally. On 
that account Jesus became alive again. That 
is a miracle; but the victory of the good is the 
miracle of history, however different the forms 
of this victory may be. That Judaism was 
wrong and Jesus right is established by the 
resurrection. Judaism lived to die and Jesus 
- died to live. Life is God’s verdict in the 
struggle of the opposing forces in history. 
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But we must not lose ourselves in the 
details of dogmattics. Here we must be con- 
tent with the result. The man Jesus was 
guided by God's personal will in’ every 
moment and in every activity. Considering 
what the life of Jesus was, we must not con- 
ceive God’s will working in Him merely as a 
kind of inspiration which comes and goes and 
is received or not. The union with God was 
in Jesus a lasting, fixed, and natural one. The 
person of God dwelt in Him and had united 
itself inseparably with the human volition and 
feeling. It was really one personal life that 
Jesus lived. The determining will of God 
became every moment in Him human self- 
determination, which never came about other- 
wise than as the effect of God’s operation. 
The thoughts He had were God’s thoughts 
of grace, but they were cast in the historical 
forms of the Israelitish religion. The re- 
deeming sovereignty of God over the world, 
for example, took the historical form of the 
traditional representation of the working of 
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the Messiah. From this may be understood 
the peculiar coincidence of clear, strong’ self- 
consciousness and the feeling of “must” in 
the soul of Jesus. His thoughts sprang from 
the God in His heart, and His actions came 
from God and were therefore wrought in 
His power. What is reported of them is not 
‘more wonderful than His words are. It is 
the words of Jesus that we are pointed to 
first nowadays. Signs must be seen and the 
force of them felt; for it is in the immediate 
impression that their power lies; the words 
take effect to-day as they did centuries ago. 
He who feels in them the wonderful life from 
God knows of the power of Jesus over the 
world. He who reflects further will see that 
the whole life of Jesus becomes intelligible 
from this standpoint. But not less will it be 
_ clear that the divinity of Christ in the New 
Testament sense is asserted here. Our hypo- 
thesis has verified itself, and it does not give 
us less of the divine being and the divine 
operation of Christ than the Ancient Church 


— 
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hypothesis of the two natures as it is usually 
expressed. 

Still one point which has already been 
referred to needs explanation. It is quite 
intelligible how the human consciousness of 
Jesus should stand out in opposition to the 
heavenly Father. But Christ continues to 
exist in the sphere of divine glory, and is co- 
ordinated with the Father and the Spirit as 
Son. These thoughts are not later dogmas, 
but belong to primitive Christianity. The 
formula, Father, Son, and Spirit, which runs — 
both clearly and in more hidden notes through 
the whole New Testament, may with moral 
certainty be traced back to Christ Himself. 
And I cannot help thinking that in this 
formula the conception “Son of God” had 
another and deeper significance than in the 
usual application. But this leads to a further 
thought; it seems as if the Divine Being of 
Christ too must be thought of somehow as 
another alongside the Father and different 
from Him. That cannot be taken in the 
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sense of a demi-god, nor yet as establishing 
a heavenly family. That would be all 
mythology and unchristian polytheism. And 
all the sophisms by which an attempt is made 
to show that three can at the same time be 
one, must be put aside all the more, whether 
elements, or parts of a whole, or psychical 
functions, are thought of. 

As far as I can see, another way must be 
taken. What do we experience of God’s 
personal life from the operation of Jesus 
Christ ? The will of God that sinners be saved, 
and that there be a communion of the elect in 
the world. But when, apart from the con- 
sideration of Christ, we look around us, we 
find the same almighty will operative again 
in nature, as also in the natural evolution of 
mankind therewith connected: God wills 
that the world exist and develop. And again, 
this will becomes operative in us, affecting our 
heart by the words of another, as the personal 
will that the individual souls in their particular 
situation and with their particular needs 
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become God’s or be saved. ‘These sentences, 
strictly speaking, comprehend all that can be 
predicated of God. God is personal Spirit or 
rational operative will. God wills that the 
world exist and develop; God wills a history 
that shall lead mankind to salvation, or the 
rise and growth of a Church; and God wills 
that a multitude of particular individual souls 
be His. 

The endless range of the Divine working 
shows itself in this threefold direction. God 
does nothing further than the work of realising 
these three volitional acts—or we can at least 
say nothing of anything beyond them. 

In every conscious act of the will the entire 
spiritual person goes forth. With us men the 
different acts of the will follow each other in 
succession, so that while the one is consciously 
operative, the other sinks back into the sphere 
of the potential or the unconscious. But for 
the absolute Divine Being, such unconscious 
circumstances are simply unthinkable. So in 
the eternal God those three volitional acts, 
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together with their realisation, are eternally 
co-existent. In each the whole Divine Person 
goes forth, and each of them differentiates 
itself in virtue of its particular intention and 
operation from the others, however much the 
effects of their operation coincide and are 
related one to another. It is the one God 
whom Christendom knows, one Person, who 
reveals Himself as the threefold Person. It 
is not tradition or dialectic skill that points 
us to this way, but the simple reflection of the 
religious perception. Then we may say with 
the Catechism, “Jesus Christ, truly God, 
begotten of the Father in eternity, and also 
truly man, born of the Virgin Mary, is my 
Lord.” Christ is the God who makes the 
history of humanity a history of redemption, 
or makes humanity a Church; and again, He 
is the historical man into whom this personal 
will of God entered, who made it the content 
of His life, and has introduced it as historically 
operative power into the life of humanity. 
Thus, then, the question which led to this 
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discussion is answered. It was the eternal 
will of God for the salvation of man which 
created and formed the man Jesus as its organ, 
and through Him realised the eternal decree 
that a Church should exist. This will was 
before the man Jesus, and it continues to exist 
so long as there is a history or a humanity in 
need of salvation. It became manifest to 
mankind in Christ; it was the “divinity of 
Christ”; and its continuance justifies us in the 
confession that Jesus Christ “lives and reigns 
to all eternity.” Now, if one should ask what 
has become of the human soul of Jesus, or how 
it is constituted at present, or where it is now, 
we should answer, it is in God and God is in 
it; but with regard to the particular psychical 
and physical mode of existence of Jesus’ 
humanity, we must confess that that is beyond 
the limits of human knowledge. 

The effects produced reveal the being to us. 
Whether what has been said of Christ’s being — 
is tenable will show itself in the next lecture, 
when Christ’s work will be discussed. 


LECTURE XIII 
THe Work oF CHRIST 


THE subject of the last lecture was Christ. 
_The personal Divine will for the salvation of 
mankind became manifest and operative in 
the man Jesus. Jesus Christ was God and 
man. 

Now, the further question arises, whether 
this result finds confirmation in the working 
of Jesus. It is not our intention to seek for 
purely theoretical thoughts such as might be 
of interest to the historian or the philosopher ; 
we wish to understand Christ, as the plain 
Christian perceives Him on account of the 
loving-kindness of Christ which he has experi- 
enced. Only those thoughts of Christ are 


necessary which can be shown to be necessary 
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from His work. Thus; He worked ; hence He’ 
must have been corre’,,pndingly constituted. 
The question as to the work of Christ has 
all along found two answers. Christ char- 
acterised Himself as the revelation of God: 
‘No man knoweth the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal Him.” “He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father.” He is the way, the truth, 
and the life for sinners. But the Good 
~ Shepherd gives His life too for the sheep. 
“IT am not come to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give My life a ransom for 
many.” The purpose of His blood or His 
violent death is the forgiveness of sins. Christ 
reveals God to us and leads us thereby to 
God, and He gives His life for us and makes 
us thereby well - pleasing and righteous in 
God’s sight. He works from God upon us, 
and He works from us upon God. Christ is 
the founder of the “ New Covenant.” That 
is no indefinite thought, but has, according 
to Jer. xxxi. 31, a double, precisely defined 
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content: it was the programme of Jesus’ 
working. God will write His will inwardly in 
men’s hearts, and He will forgive them their 
sins. That is the “New Testament” in 
opposition to the Old Covenant. There God 
commanded through outward precepts; here 
He transforms the hearts inwardly according 
to His will and forgives sin. In the New 
Covenant God realises His sovereignty. 

So it has remained. Both thoughts meet 
us constantly in the New Testament, and they 
have never died out in the history of Christianity. 
We continually hear the new lawgiver, the 
teacher and prophet praised who has brought 
us the divine life; and we hear the thankful 
confession that He offered Himself to God in 
our stead for the forgiveness of our sins. 

As arule both thoughts are combined, but 
it has also been possible for them to stand in 
relative opposition to each other, as may be 
seen already in the Middle Ages. Anselm 
conceived of Christ’s work as the vicarious 
satisfaction which had to be offered to God as 
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the insulted Lord, in order to secure His 
forgiveness for sins. But in opposition to him, 
Abelard taught that Christ was the revelation 
of God’s love, which awakes responsive love 
in us. 

Both views have remained till the present 
day. Theologians’ criticism of the one or the 
other, and the various attempts to unite them, 
do not interest us here. Let us try to come 
to an understanding of the matter. 

Our standpoint cannot be taken anywhere 
else than in the soul of the Christian of to-day. 
What does he experience in Christ, what does 
Christ become to him ? 

This question is for the present very easy to 
answer. Many voices have been heard in our 
soul, and they have brought forth in us much 
that is great and good. But one voice made 
the other dumb, and one authority overpowered 
the other, hence none could captivate our in- 
most heart for ever. Then a historical form 
arose before our soul. Simple and clear was 
what it bore witness of to us, and what it 
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became to us. But it was not the clearness 
of the reasons, not the simplicity of the claims 
that captivated us. From this form there 
came home to our heart the power of personal 
life, a strong, almighty will, the holy power of 
love. This will laid hold on us and subdued 
us. It would have us, therefore we would 
have it. Jesus Christ became for us the 
absolute fixed authority which ever again drove 
us to the experience, “ Lord, to whom shall 
we go? ‘Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
He became our Lord, and in Him we came to 
know the sovereignty of God. That is what 
is new in Christ. There was much in His 
teaching that was known before. The ruling 
divine power of His person was the new 
element. 

That is the experience of the divinity of 
Christ. He and He alone among all the 
figures and powers of life constrains us to 
faith and love. We accept what He says to 
us, what He gives us and what He becomes 


to us, and thereby we are inwardly freed to 
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follow Him, to make His goal ours, to love 
God and the brethren with holy, eternal love. 
That He is the Lord and exercises divine sway 
over us we experience in faith, and that His 
goal, or the Kingdom of God, is the only really 
precious good we prove—through His power, 
and because He actuates us to it—in love. 
Jesus Christ is holy Spirit. Since He pene- 
trates the heart and subdues us, we become 
free from the world and from ourselves, and it 
is then we feel ourselves in the sphere of life, 
upon the heights of our existence. 

Perhaps that sounds cold and abstract, but 
yet it sums up in itself the whole of the 
marvellous riches of Jesus’ will and Jesus’ life. 
We think on His words about the Father in 
heaven, on the blessed freedom from care 
which the birds of heaven and the lilies of the 
field proclaim. We think on His promises of 
protection to believers, and of judgment which 
shall finally procure right for them. We call 
to mind His warning not to fear those who 
can kill the body, but have no power over the 
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soul, and the spirit of victory in which He met 
death and triumphed over it. What else does 
all this tell us but the great truth that God 
is for us and therefore all things must work 
together for our good? That is the faith which 
embraces thousand circumstances and is ex- 
perienced in all possible dispensations and 
arrangements of life’s path, and which is still 
only the one great experience, namely, God is 
our God; God is for us, therefore we have 
peace in spite of sin and guilt; God is the 
power of our life, therefore we must succeed. 
We realise all the glorious words, many of 
which were difficult before, but now have 
become easy: the admonition to follow Him 
and leave all else, to strive after the kingdom 
alone, to love our fellow-men, even our enemies, 
to give ourselves heart and soul and all we 
have to their service. We call to mind the 
exposition of the old law in the Sermon on the 
Mount. We remember the words about God, 
who makes His sun to rise upon the just and 
the unjust. We remember the prayer of Christ 
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for His enemies, His humble service for sinners 
—who would not have a rich life to live on 
all that, and who would not feel how great 
and pure the soul becomes that really follows 
Christ? But what else do all these thoughts 
impress upon us than the simple, great truth 
that our life is for God, and, since for God, for 
the brethren also? It is love. ‘“ We love, 
because He first loved us. If any man say, 
1 love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar ; for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen? And this commandment have 
we from Him, that he who loveth God love 
his brother also.” 

That is what Christ proclaimed: God is for 
us, therefore all things serve us; and we are 
for God, therefore we serve all. And this is 
the task He lays upon us, not as a law ora 
theoretical doctrine, but as a gift which we 
experience, feel, and have in the coming of 
God’s sovereignty over us. Sovereignty and 
faith, Kingdom and love —that is the essence of 
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Christianity as Christ proclaimed it and as He 
has made it manifest to us, attainable, effica- 
cious, and real. 

Because He exercises God’s sovereignty in 
our heart and thereby brings us to faith; and 
because He shows us the Kingdom of God 
and thereby leads us to love; because He 
produces spirituality in us and directs us to 
the divine, He is our Lord and we pray to 
Him—and we know that prayer can be made 
only to God—we submit our souls to Him 
with all the powers and gifts we have. No 
one would do that, and no one could acknow- 
ledge such an action if he had not experienced 
and felt that Christ leads him to the summit 
of creation, that He makes us what God 
intended us to be. 

It is this experience that leads us to the 
confession of the divinity of Christ. He has 
worked as God, for what He has produced in 
us is divine. 

But let us turn now to the other question, 
namely, the meaning of the human life of 
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Christ for our salvation. That leads us to the 
question of the forgiveness of sins. What 
Jeremiah says of the new covenant has to do 
not only with the new religious and moral life 
in the heart, but also with the forgiveness of 
sins. 

There can be no religious faith which does 
not at the same time include the consciousness 
of the forgiveness of sins. We are sinners, 
and the higher our soul rises in the service of 
Christ, the clearer do we see the sin in us; the 
‘more His spirit penetrates us, the more rest- 
lessly do the impulses of sin and the lusts of 
the world revive in us. No one lives in com- 
munion with Christ without becoming more 
sensible of the number and heinousness of his 
sins and of the depth of his guilt than before. 

But in this communion there is a wonderful 
element. We regularly exercise a judgment 
on self which we characterise as the activity of 
conscience. In communion with Christ we 
see and condemn our sins most strictly and yet 
at the same time we feel them forgiven. We 
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can remain glad and blessed on the heights, if 
we believe in Christ, in spite of our sin and its 
baseness. 

How is that possible? How can He who 
quickens our consciousness of sin at the same 
time remove it? How can He in whose light 
we first know sin give us the certainty of its 
forgiveness ? 

A great paradox opens to our thought. 
The holy God, whom the sinner cannot per- 
ceive—for sin tears the soul away from the 
preception of God; it makes godless or looses 
from God—wills to be the sinner’s God. And 
the holy and sinless Christ gives us the con- 
sciousness of the forgiveness of sins and grace. 
And further, precisely with those things which 
human sin and wickedness did to Christ, the 
Righteous, is connected for Christendom in all 
ages the consciousness of forgiveness. What 
is absurd and contradictory cannot be believed, 
hence Christendom always strives to reach an 
explanation of this fact, and faith itself demands 
such an explanation. We give expression to 
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the thoughts of faith while we seek to under- 
stand them. : 
If through Jesus Christ the relation between 
God and man has become a new one, so that 
we have in Him the forgiveness we did not 
have before, then something must have hap- 
pened in the history of man through Christ 
which explains this change. And certainly a 
new element has made its appearance, a new 
principle has been introduced into history. 
There was a man who stood in the midst of 
the sinful world, who felt all its allurements 
and temptations—for He was “in all points 
tempted like as we are”—who tasted all the 
threatenings and terrors, all the sufferings and 
grief, which are consequences of sin, to the 
uttermost, the death of the innocently con- 
demned, the bitterness of feeling Himself for- 
saken of God; and this man remained—in all 
that, and in spite of all that, in the “world” 
and in opposition to the “ world ”—faithful to 
God ; He remained the organ of the Divine 
will. The world spared Him nothing; it ex- 
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hausted its wickedness on Him, but He 
remained God’s, and His love failed not. 

That was not something self-evident—there 
had never been the like—and it was no small 
thing, because it happened in a far-off corner 
of the Roman Empire, and not in Rome; 
because it is not the formule of philosophy 
and the forms of earthly power that attached 
themselves to it, but the faith and love of 
simple souls. It was something vast, with 
which nothing, absolutely nothing, in the his- 
tory of mankind can be compared. The soul 
of man decides over the course of history, and 
not philosophy or the state. What prophets 
had prophesied, what poets and thinkers had 
in imagination dreamed and demanded—and 
whatever had been was like a wondrous melody 
that came, but passed again, as if in the sighing 
of the wind—became reality in one human soul. 
It is possible to serve God in the midst of 
worldly affairs ; it is possible to keep the soul 
great and pure in the midst of the pleasure 
and pain of mankind. In those days in Galilee 
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and Jerusalem a new human type was created, 
a miracle was performed, to which no other can 
be even distantly compared, something became 
real before which all the great deeds of the 
mind dissolve into nothing. 

The life of Jesus, and that His human 
personal life—that is the all-important point 
here—was this miracle and this new creation. 
Humanity had again become the organ of God, 
and precious to Him; its existence had again 
received a meaning in the existence of the 
world, and thereby it had justified its right to 
exist ; it disturbs no more God’s world-plan— 
that there be a good humanity that shall serve 
Him, and consciously further the highest end, 
—but applies itself to it and serves it. 

But did, then, such a humanity exist? Was 
there not only a wonderful man, an ideal that 
could become real on account of the particular 
and unique relation of Him who held it to 
God, an ideal that could be attained by no 
other, and which precisely on that account 
repels and condemns the rest of mankind all 
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the more, and shows their worthlessness and 
purposelessness ? 

This leads back to the former train of 
thought. This man was no far-off, lifeless 
ideal ; He possessed the divine power of binding 
human hearts to Himself, and subjecting them 
to His mind and purpose. Kant characterised 
Christ as the ‘‘ ideal of a humanity well-pleasing 
in the sight of God.” ‘That is not enough. 
This ideal lived, and in it was the almighty 
~ power of God. Christ changed mankind and 
drew them after Him, for He was able to give 
them faith and love. 

So in Him stood the new humanity in the 
old world before the eyes of God and the eyes 
of the world, and through Him it was guaran- 
teed that this new humanity is being realised, 
for He binds men to Himself and makes them 
followers of Him in His path. 

That was God’s way of redeeming man. It 
has now to be considered somewhat more 
minutely. The revelation of God shows its 
eternity in being power for all men, since all 
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ages can understand it. It does not concern 
us whether this way of redemption was “in 
itself” necessary for God, but why it was 
necessary for man; for only thereby was it 
necessary for God. ‘The way of redemption is 
the way of the cross of Christ. In that, all 
New Testament books are at one. But the 
cross of Christ teaches us to know the greatness 
of the love of God, who gives up the one Just 
One to death for the redemption of many. 
But the cross of Christ also brings home to us 
the holy earnestness of God, who forgives the 
guilt of sin only when the break with evil is 
made certain. ‘The cross of Christ is the high- 
est expression of the love of God, and the 
heaviest judgment on the sin of mankind. Not 
only the former, but also the latter had to be 
learned by mankind. The love of God had to be 
experienced together with His holy earnestness; - 
blessedness had to be apprehended together 
with horror of sin. It was only so that re- 
demption advanced beyond emotion of soul to 
peace of conscience ; only so could the certainty 
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of forgiveness of sins take its place in the new 
life ; only so could redemption still the depths 
of moral feeling. Jesus Christ breaks the 
power of sin in us through the divine power of 
His holy Spirit, and He overcomes the con- 
sciousness of guilt in us through His holy 
humanity proved true on the cross. In the 
first He works as God upon us; in the last as 
man for usmen upon God. ‘There we perceive 
Him to be God’s prophet and king, here to be 
_ our high priest. 

But it is this second point that calls for 
attention here. A_ historical individual has 
consummated the breach with the world and 
sin—it is the last burden of our soul—and 
asserted it, bidding defiance to all pleasure and 
pain of the world. This man was the new 
humanity, the “second Adam,” as Paul says. 
He represents in Himself—concrete and visible, 
sensible to hearts and calling them to follow— 
the new, holy humanity to man, which through 
the Spirit overcomes the world. But mankind 
saw also in His figure man as he is accepted 
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before God. And nowhere did that come so 
impressively and powerfully to light as in His 
sufferings. Even when He felt Himself for- 
saken of God, He remained faithful to Him; 
even. when the bitter cup of suffering was put 
into His hands, He continued faithfully in His 
service for the brethren. He bore sufferings 
for them which He had not deserved, and He 
did for them what they did not do. In that 
way He is their representative and their surety 
before God. ‘The man who is accepted before 
God, became our brother and surety even 
unto death. And God recognised Him as 
such through the resurrection from the dead. 
On that account there grew out of His life and 
suffermgs the view that He “stands in our 
stead” before God, and that through Him we, 
with our God-opposing, sinful nature, are 
“covered” before God, or that He is the 
atoner for our sin, and that God sees us as 
“righteous” in Him, and forgives our sin. 

Is this view unwarranted? It is at once 
unwarranted when taken as if there were no 
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spiritual connection between us and Christ. 
But this connection is present in faith, as we 
have seen. And again, it is unwarranted when 
Christ’s work is looked on as if it were a human 
invention—magic in the sublimest sense—to 
“incline God in our favour.” It was God 
Himself who sent Christ and determined Him 
for this work—the cup of suffering which He 
drank was given Him by the Father, His 
suffering was a necessity—and Christ works 
- upon God so far as God lets Himself be worked 
upon for our salvation. Jesus Christ, in fact, 
atoned for our sin and represented us before 
God. The work of Christ may be summed 
up in the two conceptions of vicarious atone- 
ment and vicarious surety. The former de- 
mands His full humanity; the latter takes 
place through the power and certainty of His 
divine life. Under the oppression of all the 
powers of sin and suffering He remained the 
new, ideal man who is precious in God’s sight, 
and who furthers God’s design with all His 
power. Thereby He made atonement for our 
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sin before God and our conscience. Through 
Him and in Him we have again become God’s— 
His property, a people ready to serve Him. 
But. we could never really become so unless 
His divine power brought us back to God and 
subdued usto Him. And itis precisely thereby 
that Christ becomes our vicarious surety. He 
who atones for the sin of mankind is at the 
same time their surety with God. And now 
our heart may be certain that in Christ, and 
in virtue of our inward connection with Him, 
we really have forgiveness of our sins, are 
graciously accepted by God, and live in a new 
relation of reconciliation and under a new 
covenant. It is henceforth no illusive repre- 
sentation to say, God demands thee for His 
property again, and He forgives thee thy sin. 
The historical fact of the holy obedience of 
Christ in the realm and world of sinners, and 
the fact of His power over our heart make 
that great offer of grace intelligible and real to 
us. He has upheld what is good and righteous 
in humanity, and draws us on to follow in His 
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path. So we understand, and can believe with 
pure, clear conscience, we really become God’s 
property again; the Holy One again accepts 
us; the Righteous One forgives us; for Christ 
atoned for our sin, and He is surety for our 
new life. The old has truly passed away, and 
all things have become new through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 

Every great and good life has in its own 
way such a vicarious meaning, it makes 
atonement, and it stands surety. The in- 
fluence of a man’s good aim enhances the 
worth of his whole surrounding—of his family, 
his colleagues, etc. And if such a man suffers 
from his surrounding for following the good, 
the victorious power of the good that is thereby 
established acts as an atonement, and, like a 
protecting cover, covers the sin of his perse- 
cutors, for the power of the good has become 
manifest and been maintained in opposition to 
wickedness. The good has conquered, in spite 
of outward defeat, and it becomes the surety 


for the final subjection of all under its power. 
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Since Jesus Christ, the Righteous, endured 
all sufferings without wavering in His right- 
eousness, He confirmed the power of the good 
and made atonement thereby, in His suffering 
and death, for the sin of humanity. 

That is why the cross stands at the middle 
point of the Christian religion. On _ that 
account the tempted and the suffering, the 
living and the dying find their comfort above 
all in the suffering and death, the blood and 
wounds of Christ. That Jesus endured even 
to the cross shows that He really wills to re- 
deem us. That on the cross He remained 
faithful to the Father, shows that He can 
redeem us. The cross is the sign of the un- 
yielding power of the good in the most dreadful 
hour of wickedness and pain. It is the atone- 
ment for the sin of mankind. 

To sum up, Jesus Christ subdues men’s 
hearts to Himself in faith. He is the perfect 
man, who represents the race before God and 
makes atonement for the sin of mankind, 
standing as their surety with His divine power. 
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So Christ becomes our Lord, who subdues us 
to God through faith and breaks sin in us, and 
who, through the vision of His atoning pure 
humanity, assures us of real and lasting for- 
giveness of our sin. 

Nothing can then be so absurd as the 
assertion that the beginning of the new life 
in us, the germs of our merits, is the ground 
of the forgiveness of sins. The ground is 
Christ alone, that Christ who has realised in 
Himself the new humanity and made us 
members of it through the power of His 
love. 

I know these thoughts are different from 
the popular theories, but I am convinced that 
they lose no religious possession when com- 
pared with the current conception, where the 
wrath of God is represented as so strictly, and 
with such just exactness appeased through the 
vicarious suffermg of Christ, through His 
sacrifice, that God had to forgive. These 
‘thoughts are liable to attack at too many 
points to give satisfaction. (1) God appears 
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here to be thought of as a changeable Being 
who is at one time angry, at another time 
loves. (2) That God Himself sends Christ 
out of love is not clear. (8) The ancient 
idea of the “suffering God” plays a part, in 
an infinite equivalent being offered for an 
‘infinite sin.” But it is only with the greatest 
difficulty that this painful integral calculus 
ean be worked out, and it does not tally for 
all that. The idea of the “suffering God,” 
though profound in itself, purports that Deity 
so stoops to mankind as to have a fellow- 
feeling with suffermg. But that is only a 
pious way of thinking, which cannot be applied 
strictly, because it makes God changeable and 
dependent on the creature. (4) The concep- 
tion of sacrifice in this theory is taken from 
heathen religiousness; here the idea of the 
deus platacus and the power of the offering 
to change God’s intention, are at home. But 
that is certainly not the biblical conception 
of sacrifice. (5) Finally, the whole theory 
oscillates between two different stages of re- 
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ligion; at first religion is thought of as a 
legal relation after the manner of the morality 
religion (v. p. 15), then as a redemptive religion. 
A different conception of God and religion 
are alternately applied. But to understand 
the Christian religion we must start from the 
Christian thought of God. It, too, certainly 
includes the strict righteousness of God over 
against sin, but never on that account looks 
on God’s relation to the world as an abstract 
legal relation. 

Let us, however, return to the thoughts 
developed above. But if men will apply 
the idea of sacrifice to Christ—in the New 
Testament that is done only in one of the 
latest writings, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
with a special apologetic aim,—the connecting 
link must naturally be sought in the biblical 
idea of sacrifice as given in the Old Testament. 
But Old Testament sacrifice represents, in its 
deepest significance, a gift from man to God, 
which pictures the giving up of self to God, 
and it is an ordinance which God Himself 
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graciously bestows upon sinners, an ordinance 
not to “cover” God’s wrath, as the heathen 
conception is, but to cover the sin of mankind. 
In this sense Jesus Christ is the offering of 
mankind which is brought to God, and which 
God accepts and approves for forgiveness, 
because He has determined it thereto. If 
the thought of sacrifice, in this its only possible 
biblical sense, be applied to the work of Christ, 
it corresponds fully with the view of the 
meaning of Christ’s death, which has been 
developed above. So it is quite right to 
speak of redemption through Christ’s sacrifice 
so long as it is clearly understood what is 
thereby meant. But the thoughtless and 
ignorant manner in which a conception of 
sacrifice, which quite clearly arises from the 
vulgar ideas which come from Paganism, is 
first formed and then declared the norm for 
the understanding of the work of Christ, must 
be decidedly rejected. Since such suggestions 
can be only too easily united with the con- 
ception of sacrifice, seeing it is no more current 
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nowadays, it would be wise to employ it only 
cautiously. 

The objection might be raised against our 
view that it, too, represents God as changeable. 
But the coming of Christ realises, as we under- 
stand it, an eternal decision of the Will, which, 
for the sake of man, entered into the reality 
of the world at a particular point of time, when 
humanity had become ripe to understand it. 
It is not God who is changed through Christ’s 
atoning work, but through Christ God changes 
the relation that exists between Him and 
mankind by putting the change in forms 
which can be understood. To that end Christ 
died for us. 

In conclusion it may be said that our 
knowledge of the person of Christ is con- 
firmed through the consideration of His work. 
The effects of this work on the history of 
mankind and on the human soul, and how 
they are constituted, remain to be further 
investigated. 


LECTURE XIV 
Tue Cuurcu or JEsus CHRIST 


Tue entrance of Jesus Christ into the history 
of the civilised world has divided it into. two 
camps. “I came to cast fire upon the earth ; 
and what will I if it is already kindled?” 
“I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
The one party is for Him, the other against 
Him. The one receives from Him a new, 
exalted existence and forgiveness of sins—the 
new covenant; the other throws aside the new 
covenant for divers reasons and unreasons. 
Jesus Christ is a phenomenon in the world’s 
history ; His life is a new operative principle. 
The content of His life was the Divine will 
that a humanity arise which should serve God 


in faith and love. This will has been realised 
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in the Christian Church. His life and His 
will produce the Church and give it life; He 
moves and upholds it. This was recognised 
by the Apostle Paul, and this recognition 
belongs to the greatest of his thoughts. 
There existed a number of Christian Churches, 
far apart from each other, without common 
organisation or constitution, without conscious 
and concerted community of aims of action. 
It was not temporal bands, not human strength 
that bound them together. They glowed like 
lights here and there on a broad dark land- 
scape. But the prophetic eye of the Apostle 
saw in them a unity; he saw the mighty con- 
flagration in which the old world passes away, 
and out of which a new world arises. 

How did Paul come to this remarkable, this 
bold idea? It was given him through faith in 
Jesus Christ. He is the Lord, whose almighty 
love embraces the many children of men in a 
unity. He is the head, and the body cannot 
be wanting. He who fills all things wills that 
the Church reach a state in which His fulness 
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will be manifest. “He is the husband and the 
Church His wife, as of old the people Israel 
was looked on as Jahve’s married wife. 

The almighty will of Christ the Lord fulfils 
itself; He creates for Himself a Church which 
follows Him. Whether that Church be small 
or great, however loose the connection of its 
parts may be, it is guaranteed through Christ’s 
will as the kernel of mankind, as the gold in 
history, as the historical organ of the operations 
of the Divine Spirit, and hence as the com- 
munion in which is the highest progress that 
the human spirit can reach. 

And this community existed and grew, as 
the mustard seed grew into a tree; it was the 
net which drew many fromthe deep. This was 
the Christian Church. Had Jesus won only 
individual souls here and there, holy recluses 
and lonely spirits, His work would have been 
ruined and His will would have remained 
unfulfilled. Celsus or Voltaire must then 
have been right. What one man had built 
up with his poor followers, other men of greater 
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genius could and must have destroyed. But 
out of the écrasez [infdme hurled against the 
Church, nothing has ever come. For it was not 
the believers’ strength of conviction, nor yet 
the blood of the martyrs, but the spirit of Jesus 
Christ that was the foundation and seed of the 
Christian Church. 

But nothing that God wills and accomplishes 
in the history of mankind is unnatural or con- 
trary to human nature, for God Himself has 
created that nature as the organ of His will. 
Though the capacities and inclinations of 
this nature may serve as paths for the powers 
of evil, they are also the ways by which the 
Holy Spirit moves. This holds with reference 
to the Church also. The will of Christ that 
His Church exist, needed human nature with 
its tendencies and inclinations as means for 
raising the structure. Man lives not soli- 
tarily, but socially. The greatest that he 
‘experiences, thinks, and wills, he thinks and 
wills for others. He speaks and acts out of 
and about what moves his heart. Sothe men 
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who inwardly experienced the sovereignty of 
Christ could not act otherwise than for the 
advancement of this sovereignty. “We 
cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard.” They came with their ex- 
perience to other men; they persuaded and 
convinced ; they worked through their life and — 
won through their death. So they carried on 
Christ’s work in word and deed, in action and 
suffering. It was Christ’s will that mankind 
become the Kingdom of God. They applied 
this will to individuals according to their 
nature and their need, expounding and bring- 
ing nearer to them the sovereignty and the 
Kingdom. 

And this their will, these their words— 
one may think of the apostles, or just as well 
call to mind the mother who teaches her child 
to pray, or the friend who wishes to convince 
the friend—found a hearing, and went home to 
the heart as an expression of the almighty will 
of God concerning the individual soul. The 
soul experienced in these words the nearness 
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of God, as if it heard a voice saying, I will 
have thee for mine. Thousands experienced 
the sovereignty and the Kingdom. And faith 
in it and love became the common possession 
and the common spirit of a group of men. 
But this common element existed for the indi- 
viduals, overcame the individuals, and made 
them members of the whole. And precisely 
in this is expressed and revealed its power. 
And this divine power which gives life to 
the Church in strengthening and _ uplifting 
through the words of its members, in awaken- 
ing and stirring up, was experienced by Christen- 
dom as the Holy Spirit which Christ had 
promised to send to His Church. The God 
who wills that the individuals be His, and 
bends them under His sovereignty and fits 
them into His Kingdom, is the Holy Spirit. 
The Holy Spirit is the almighty power from 
above, which frees the soul from the earthly and 
the everyday, and fills it with life. In ancient 
Christendom the effects produced by this Spirit 
were felt with the force of natural effects ; for 
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example, the gift of healing or the ecstatic 
speaking with tongues. That has ceased. But 
we still experience the Spirit from above as 
operative spiritual will-power. There is some- 
thing constraining, overpowering in the opera- 
tion of the Spirit. All the light He sheds into 
my soul, all the conceptions He brings home — 
to my heart, are summed up finally in the deep 
experience that an almighty power has come 
over me and claims me as its own. Christ's 
will that a Church exist is realised by the 
operativeness of the Spirit in the individuals, 
and, out of the fulness of the grace-bestowing 
will revealed to man in Christ the Spirit goes 
forth as eternal will- power to bring the 
individual soul into subjection to God. 

So the Christian Church is the realisation 
of the will of Jesus Christ; but it becomes 
so because the Holy Spirit makes the God- 
power to operate upon its members to the 
intent that thou and I and many individual 
souls become God’s. The Church is the pro- 
duct of Jesus Christ, and it is the product of 
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the Holy Spirit, and it is so because the Holy 
Spirit masters the former, as a will masters the 
whole, only in so far as the Church wills the 
particular individual parts. 

In this way the Christian Church arose. It 
may be regarded as the work of Jesus Christ, 
or looked on as the product of the propa- 
ganda of the religious ideas of Christen- 
dom, or judged of as the work of the Holy 
Spirit. But all this is only a clearer way 
_ of expressing the one thought that the Church 
consists of those men whom God makes sub- 
ject to His sway by leading them to His 
Kingdom. 

He who recognises this connection cannot 
think it strange that Jesus laid before His 
disciples definite forms for the furtherance of 
His cause in the world. ‘They are three: the 
preached gospel word, and in support of it the 
work of love, baptism in God’s name, and the 
repetition of the Last Supper which Jesus held 
with His disciples. 

The effects of influence are produced through 
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word and sign, therefore Jesus chose these 
means. The word is simply the means of 
communicating spiritual meanings and emo- 
tions. So, on the choice of it, nothing more 
need be said. It was simply necessary. But 
since the word spoken concerning Jesus and 
His sovereignty is.an expression of the divine 
will as to man, these human words become at 
the same time manifestations of the Spirit and 
the power of God. Nothing specially ecclesi- 
astical in the official sense is to be thought of 
in regard to the word as a means of grace, nor 
anything solemn or abstract. Where one 
wishes to make another subject to the 
sovereignty of God, he wills it from God, 
and what he wills and speaks is the expression 
of the will of God, and his word takes effect 
in so far as it is heard at all, and works 
psychologically as almighty divine will. We 
all—the young too, and even the erring— 
speak God’s word in so far as we speak of 
God’s sovereignty, for our speech is the vehicle 
of the power of God. 
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But how can God’s word be spoken or 
become a historical power unless it is followed 
by those who speak as well as by those to 
whom they speak? The word is accompanied 
by faith and love. That the word is spirit and 
life is shown constantly by the fact that it 
does not exist or live without the gift of the 
spirit and of life, without faith and love. 
There may be exceptions here and there where 
_ the word is proclaimed without the power of 
faith and the exemplification of love. The life 
of Christendom as a whole must see to it that 
these exceptions are recognised as such. 

What the word says often and in divers 
forms of expression capable of different 
meaning, baptism has brought us as a single 
act. The form of the Christian baptism is 
connected with the baptism of John, which 
in its turn went back upon the baptism of 
proselytes. Washings of that kind served not 
seldom as religious symbols in those times. 
Christian baptism transmits to the soul nothing 
else than the word of evangelic ose pie a 
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brings it. In the fact that it happens only 
once lies its meaning for the Christian soul. 
Once for all it is fixed and said to the soul 
that it belongs to God, and that He gives it 
forgiveness and life. In the anxiety of mis- 
understanding and in the distress of misap- 
prehension the soul can take comfort in this, 
that God’s sovereignty over it is consummated 
with its gifts and its tasks. In this connection 
infant baptism, which has become usual in the 
Church, can easily be understood. It is not 
a question of an infusing of “germs of new 
life” in baptism—what could that mean ?— 
God places the child under His sovereignty 
and love; the child has been brought into this 
sphere and is to be kept in it. That signifies 
not less than those “ germs,” but more, for it 
is all that God gives the soul. But just as 
infant baptism took its place in the Church 
only after the Church became the people’s 
Church, so its continuance now presupposes 
the presence of a Christian communion in 
which the child is able gradually to appropriate 
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to itself the gifts given it by God in 
baptism. 

There is a very ancient liturgical word— 
known already by Paul, 1 Cor. xvi. 22— 
which expresses simply to us the religious 
meaning of the Last Supper. Itis Marana tha, 
“Come, Lord.” It is found in the conclusion 
of the old communion liturgy. It was this 
that the receivers of bread and wine, according 
to Christ’s appointment, expected, namely, that 
- Christ should be present in that hour among 
them with His love and His power, as once 
at that last supper which He held with His 
disciples. “Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock: if any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me” (Rev. iii. 20). 
“‘ Having loved his own, he loved them unto 
the end.” That was the frame of mind at 
that last supper in the circle of the disciples. 
That He is present to His disciples as on 
that evening in living nearness with the gifts 
and blessings of His new covenant is the faith 
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which each Christian celebration of the Supper 
presupposes, begets, and deepens. 

Since such is the state of affairs with regard 
to the Church and the means of its existence, 
it was a historical necessity that, in proportion 
as the Church spread in the world and the 
free life of the Spirit showed itself in habits 
and forms, care should be taken for the regular 
use of the means of Christian propaganda and 
self-preservation. From this consideration 
follows the necessity of the ecclesiastical office, 
as also the duty of this office. There is only 
one office necessary in the Church—that is 
the preacher’s office—and it is therefore the 
“highest office” in the Church, as_ the 
Augsburg Confession says. Its sole duty and 
aim is to proclaim Christ, and thereby and 
only thereby to subject souls to the sovereignty 
of God. The realisation of God’s govern- 
ment is the deepest ground and reason of 
ecclesiastical rule. 

That happens especially through preaching, 
and by this duty its nature must be determined 
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in the various ages of history according to the 
needs of the congregation. If preaching is 
to be efficacious, the ecclesiastical office will 
also have to exercise an educational activity 
on the congregation. The instruction of the 
young and the care for souls are just as 
important here as the guidance to the works 
of the Home Mission or the ecclesiastical 
arrangements for co-operation in the solution 
of the great religious and moral problems of 
_ the day, such as the social question at present. 
It is only a sign of natural development that in 
recent times Christendom’s manifold labour of 
love is advanced quite specially by free societies 
and not solely by the organised Church. 

So the work of the Church develops to a 
widely extending activity that enters into the 
most manifold provinces of life. In this lies 
the ground of the Church’s entering as a whole 
into a permanent historical connection with 
the surrounding world. It experiences a 
history so far as it takes part in the collective 
life-and-culture-movement of mankind. 
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The Church must not be separated from 
the total mental movement of history. The 
measure of its effects can hardly be taken 
broad and great enough. It is an external 
and lower conception when the word “ Church ” 
is used for Churches and ministers, for par- 
ticular ritual acts or for the visible organism. 
The Church advances God’s cause in the 
world, and therefore also the interests of 
human souls; it is the chief educator of the 
human spirit. The Church is the protector 
of the greatest goods and most precious 
possessions of history, and the stream of life 
which gives power to the fields of humanity 
to bring forth, instead of the reeds and flowers 
of pseudo-culture, the strong bread-fruit which 
is necessary for the real progress of the mind. 

The recognition that Christianity is the 
absolute religion determines the recognition 
of the significance of the Church. While all 
other religious societies and all schools and 
tendencies relapse into the world and the 
spirit and life in them is gradually destroyed 
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and broken by the world, there lives and 
reigns in the Church the Holy Spirit and 
eternal life. From the Church holy life can 
always stream anew into the dying world, and 
from it the sovereignty of God intervenes ever 
anew in the history of the human spirit. It 
is no high-flown, romantic fancy, but the ex- 
pression of the simple thought that Jesus’ 
words and Jesus’ spirit live and are borne 
witness to in Christendom, and that therefore 
the power of God becomes manifest in it. 
But that means it is the proclamation of the 
Church that raises man to the highest point 
of his nature. This should now be clear. 
So the human race needs the Church as the 
historical source of eternal life. Such state- 
ments are often looked on as a mere glorifica- 
tion of the Church, and offence is taken at 
them on that account. But it must not 
be overlooked how infinitely difficult and 
responsible duties arise therefrom for the 


Church. 
But if this is so, then the Church has a 
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fixed and necessary relation to the world and 
its history. Missionary and apologetic work, 
the criticism of the world’s condition and the 
preaching of eternal life are not subjective 
whims of people who have nothing else to 
do, nor “pious obtrusiveness ”—as is probably 
often thought—but represent the fulfilment 
of the Church’s tasks in the history of the 
world. So long as the Church exists they are 
there, and so long as they are there the 
Church continues to exist. 

Where this is understood, it will also be 
agreed that precisely because the Church 
stands in a fixed relation of infinite import- 
ance to the world it must never become 
secularised. For only if the spirit of Christ 
alone reign in it, if it holds itself inwardly 
free from the world, can it give its service to 
the world. A secular Church is of no use to 
the world; a spiritual Church means every- 
thing for the world. In other words, the 
Church shall be free. It is free if Jesus 
Christ is its Lord, He alone. 
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But it is precisely on account of this inner 
freedom from the world that the Church is 
capable of entering into the closest and con- 
scious relation to the world. This relation is 
its task. 

This relation demands first that the ecclesi- 
astical world of thought should assert itself over 
against the view of the world held by the par- 
ticular age and should receive the forms which 
make it capable of doing so. herewith the 
task of theological science and its connection 
with the world’s scientific movement is charac- 
terised. The Church needs theology to enable 
it to carry onits work. But, on the other hand, 
it is involved in this relation that conflicts 
between Church and theology can from the 
nature of the case scarcely be avoided. The 
leaders in the life of the Church hold, as a 
rule, that the forms and ideas in which they 
grew up and with which they worked are the 
best, or even the only possible ones, and so 
raise objection or else remain indifferent to 
the results of the progress of scientific know- 
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ledge, and that all the more as the representa- 
tives of science, on the other hand, have also a 
tendency to set up their latest knowledge and 
observations prematurely as the truth to which 
the future belongs, and to oppose the common 
and usual as foolish and detrimental. From 
this there arises a conflict of minds in which 
old and new struggle with each other with 
changing fortune according to the side on 
which the power of truth or the opportune- 
ness of the situation is greater. But faith is 
certain that truth will win the victory. 

From the connection with the world must 
result a second movement. The Church enters 
into a relation with the State. The State 
looks on the Church as a legal institution, 
which means that the Church must adhere 
to a fixed doctrine, organisation, and constitu- 
tion. The State will always make this legal 
demand of religious denominations and grant 
protection to Churches on the ground of 
its fulfilment, just as any “recognised” 
society enjoys the privilege of legal pro- 
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tection in so far as it conforms to its 
statutes and the activity organised by them. 
The question is whether the State contents 
itself with this part or claims an administra- 
tive direction of the life of the Church. The 
former is the case with the Free Churches; the 
latter is the historical form of Protestantism 
in Germany. The princes take the place of 
superior bishops, and Church courts are 
appointed by them to govern the Church. 
Thus the Church government in our Churches 
is an ecclesiastical court appointed by the 
State to guide the administration of the 
Church, and to attend to the preservation 
and carrying out of canon law and Church 
constitution. From this it is clear how 
endlessly difficult, complicated, and contra- 
dictory the position of Church govern- 
ment in the majority of the Protestant 
Churches is. On the one side, the life of 
the Church is to be guided according to 
established laws; on the other, one cannot 
avoid seeing that these laws are not always 
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adequate and applicable. On the one hand, 
judgment must be passed in accordance with 
the spiritual norms of the Church; on the 
other, the temporal interests of the State 
are the standard. 

But all these forms belong to history and 
are thereby more than mere outward forms ; 
they penetrate deep into the life of the 
Church. Therein lies their importance, but 
also their danger. They maintain the histori- 
cal continuity of development over against the 
inconstant vagaries of new notions and fashion- 
able tendencies. But they are also always 
exposed to the bureaucratic danger of ‘“‘ quench- 
ing the Spirit” and setting up compromises to 
the truth. When it is understood how all 
the power of the Church lies in its spiritual 
freedom over against the world, this danger 
will not be depreciated, and it will at least 
be understood when one of our most brilliant 
jurists closes a recent work on “ Church Law” 
with the sentence, “‘ The nature of Church law 
stands in contradiction to the nature of the 
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Church.” What is especially necessary . in 
this matter is to take a sober view of things. 
Not Divine wisdom, but the administration 
of the law is to be expected from Church 
government. And its representatives are to 
be recognised as officials, but not in romantic, 
mystical phraseology to be advanced to “ chief 
shepherds,” ete. The means afforded by the 
Church constitution are to be diligently used, 
but with no other aim than the inward one 
of the Kingdom of God and the honour of 
God. It is really only another legal over- 
estimation of Church law, when, like the above- 
mentioned jurist, people make the Church law 
responsible for all the evils in the Church. 
Yet the difficulties to be met with represent 
in the long run only one side of the difficulty 
presented by the presence of God’s Spirit in 
this world, and the realisation of eternal pos- 
sessions in time. 

But these circumstances account for the 
constant discontent with the Church govern- 
ment which accompanies Protestantism. The 
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decisions are looked on as either too spiritual 
or too temporal, too narrow or too broad, not 
sufficiently wise or too diplomatic. It is 
childish or ill-minded to lay the blame on the 
persons. It lies in the matter itself. On the 
other hand, if deliverance is looked for from 
the “Free Church,” it seems doubtless that 
the development of Protestantism is moving 
gradually towards it; for what other are the 
manifold and vigorous unions and _ societies 
of the Foreign and Home Mission than the 
beginnings of the Free Church? But nothing 
would be so fatal as a premature anticipation 
of history, as the leap in the dark which the 
giving up of the existing forms of the Church 
would mean for us. 

But, to conclude, it is sufficient if an insight 
has been obtained into the difficulties in this 
province, in which we may experience some- 
thing of the evolution of history. 

Still one point requires to be mentioned, 
namely, the weal or woe of the Church may 
be looked on as dependent on the Church 
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constitution or the theological work. Cer- 
tainly the importance of these is great ; but it 
is not ecclesiastical councillors and professors 
of theology that build the Church, but the 
truth of Jesus Christ, which makes Chris- 
tianity operative in the heart. Here theology 
and Church government serve only as assist- 
ants. They exist for the sake of the ministry 
and serve it. But this office, too, is only a 
historical form conditioned by time. What 
it amounts to in the long run is that there 
are enthusiastic hearts to communicate Jesus’ 
message. It depends on the living persons 
to whom religion is all, and who on that 
account can look beyond everything—parties 
and schools, Church constitution and outward 
successes, with their honours. “They saw 
Jesus only ”—these are the real builders of the 
Church. When such persons go and come, 
the cause of Jesus Christ is forwarded in the 
world. What hinders Christ’s message is 
therefore to be combated, and that with all 
one’s strength. As for the rest, the ideal of 
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the Church must be striven after, however far 
we still are from it. 

Through the Church of Jesus Christ the 
sovereignty of God is extended among man- 
kind. Human souls are directly subjected to 
it in eternal service. But the Church exercises, 
too, an immeasurable indirect influence. Who 
could sum up shortly what a meaning Chris- 
tianity has had in the course of history for the 
morals and right, the science and art, the views 
of the world and the feelings of mankind ? 
Even the most energetic opposers of Chris- 
tianity in our midst bear somehow or other 
the marks of Christ in them. Even the most 
sober work of man follows somehow or other 
impulses which Jesus introduced. 

So the work of the Church serves to extend 
the sovereignty of God. What the sovereignty 
of God brings to the individual souls will be 
the subject of the next lecture. 


LECTURE XV 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
New LIFE oF THE CHRISTIAN 


Wuat remains still to be discussed ? 

Many questions present themselves at this 
point, an answer to which is necessary in order 
even approximately to exhaust our subject. 
These cannot be discussed now. One point, 
however, is so important that it must not be 
omitted. 

Christianity has been recognised as the 
absolute religion. The new condition of the 
soul which it brings has also been discussed in 
that connection; then the means by which 
God has made Christianity a historically oper- 
ative power, and the ways in which it shows 


itself operative in the history of mankind. At 
289 19 
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the end we see ourselves pointed again to the 
soul and the real life which it leads. 

If we could lay hold of the new life by a 
simple resolution and then in its power continue 
in it, how blessed and joyous the days of our 
life would pass! But as we win all that is 
great and good in life gradually through 
laborious development and hold it through 
many struggles, so it is with Christianity. 

This development and these struggles are 
the subject of the present lecture; the con- 
cluding one will treat of the goal of the 
development. 

Personal Christianity consists in faith and 
love; in nothing less and in nothing more. 
What that means and includes in itself has 
been already recognised. 

Everything in our soul has a beginning ; so 
our Christianity has had a beginning. How 
was it effected? The answer was given in the © 
last lecture. Heaven is not rent asunder, 
nor does a supernatural nature stream as by 
holy magic into our nature. The deeds and 
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words through which God became manifest to 
the world in Jesus Christ have entered into 
history and live on in the Church. And these 
deeds and words prove their divinity in influ- 
encing us still to-day as eternal will-power. 
Christianity comes to us through the word, 
which teaches God’s sovereignty and His 
Kingdom. This word influences us as a divine 
power. We experience the sovereignty of 
God, which persuades and overcomes us. 
Thereby our soul receives a new content. It 
experiences the operation of God, who gives it 
faith and love and assures it of the forgiveness 
of sins. This content which has been won—not 
the natural capacity which we call talent— 
makes the soul what it is. A new content 
means a new soul. Since God gives faith and 
love, He has created us anew to be a new 
creature ; we are born again of God, to use the 
biblical expression. “Old things are passed 
away ; behold, all things are become new.” 
But nothing happens in the soul that is not 
through the soul. That is after all the mean- 
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ing of human freedom. Only that which the 
soul wills as its own end belongs wholly to it. 
The filling with new content takes place, there- 
fore, only in so far as we comprehend this new 
content and consent to it in thought, will, and 
feeling. That is conversion. Thus the new 
birth and conversion designate the same occur- 
rence. When it is thought of as effected by 
God it is called the new birth; when looked 
on as becoming our own through our receptive 
or actual activity, conversion. The new birth 
is conversion. We make use of these biblical 
expressions because they are known and easily 
understood ; the expressions in themselves are 
of no importance. But I hope that the mean- 
ing and the inward psychological necessity of 
the inward occurrences designated by them are 
now intelligible. 

That is the beginning of the Christian life. — 
These are the first emotions of the soul in 
which we experience God’s sovereignty and 
will His kingdom ; that is faith and love. We 
feel ourselves apprehended of God, and we 
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apprehend Him. The greater the change in 
the soul, the stronger the stirrings of feeling. 
Mighty and strong, soft and tender they thrill 
our heart. Great plans struggle to the surface. 
We feel ourselves satisfied and blessed, and we 
wish to be good and strong. Our aspiration 
is great, and the world appears small, and it 
seems to us simple to conquer it for our ends. 

But the world is great and the relations 
which bind us to it endlessly complicated, and 
the heart is many-sided and thereby often 
weak and fickle. The enthusiasm of the be- 
ginning does not last. ‘The tasks of the day 
demand the whole soul with all its powers, and 
the habits of life bring us impulses and ends 
which seem to have nothing in common with 
God’s sovereignty. 

And then the soul sees with terror and 
amazement that things are quite different from 
what it thought ; it wishes to have faith and to 
love, but no occasion presents itself thereto. 
The remembrance is beautiful ; but the present 
has nothing in common with it. One fares like 
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the traveller who wanders on, map in hand. 
The decisive parting of the ways is marked on 
the map; but always new cross-roads appear 
of which the map says nothing. 

But we wish to come to the goal. The goal 
was too beautiful and the impression it made 
too powerful to permit of our neglecting it. 
The goal was given us when we did not know 
it nor will it; now we will to hold it, but the 
gift threatens to disappear. The question is 
this, How are we to bring faith and love out of 
the great moments of life into the small; how 
is the momentary exaltation to become a 
lasting possession of the soul ? 

This can be done manifestly only through — 
the means which faith and love have brought 
us, namely, the word. We begin to seek the 
word as it once sought us. We seek the 
Church and listen to what is said about God; 
we seek intercourse with Christian personalities ; 
we seek for books which can deepen and 
enrich our understanding and experience of 
Christianity. 
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He that seeketh findeth. Seeking renders 
capable of finding in the inward life, for seek- 
ing means applying oneself to the things 
which one wishes. So we get answers to our 
questions, since the question makes the soul 
capable of receiving an answer. And how 
mightily is our soul’s circle of interest now 
deepened and extended! The seeking already 
makes our soul richer. Old books and hymns 
which we once despised as “trash”; the religious 
life-experiences of others which we once good- 
naturedly smiled at, we begin now to under- 
stand and love. A new world of light shines 
in all that, and something like a new sense 
arises in us for the understanding of it. In 
this way the seeking and questioning soul 
experiences a development. According as it 
opens itself to those things, do they win 
entrance into it, and in the measure that they 
penetrate it, does the entrance for them become 
wider. He who will experience Christianity 
must not wait for it; he must seek it. And he 
can seek it, after the beginning has come to 
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him. But more, he must seek it so far as this 
beginning urges him thereto. He to whom 
faith and love have come cannot do otherwise 
than strive after them to have them. 

But it was not men but God who gave faith 
and love. It is God, therefore, who can 
preserve them to us and wills to do so. It 
is from God the soul expects this, and it is 
to God it directs itself in its seeking and 
questioning. That is prayer. 

The Christian prays “in the name of Jesus.” 
The authority of Jesus moves him to prayer. 
In the sphere of communion with Jesus Christ 
he can pray and he wills to pray, and through 
Jesus his prayer seems certain of being heard. 
That is praying in Jesus’ name. It is not an 
arbitrary Church dogma that is designated 
thereby ; it is not chance that so many Church 
prayers close with the words, “through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Through Christ’s life 
becoming the content of our soul the great 
came into our life. Only in communion with 
Christ, only through Him can we expect that 
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what we received will be preserved and shielded 
tous. Therefore Christian prayer is “ prayer in 
Jesus’ name.” 

Three things are comprised in this. In 
the first place, the object of prayer is deter- 
mined. I pray for what communion with 
Jesus brings me. It brings me faith and love. 
That is really the chief object of prayer. For 
this we pray categorically, in the certainty that 
God always wills to give us it; for it is His 
nature to rule, but that means to work faith 
and love. That is His sovereignty. 

‘For the outward things of life we pray hypo- 
thetically, because we cannot penetrate the 
connection which the outward things have 
with the salvation of our soul. Whether 
_ expressed or not, we make such things subject 
to the condition, ‘‘ Not my will, but Thine be 
done.” But that means, in other words, if 
it inwardly furthers and exalts me, give it me; 
but if not, withhold it. That is the prayer of 
faith in Jesus’ name. At the present day 
prayer is recommended for the purpose of 
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healing the sick. This is in itself nothing new. 
The unbelieving have at all times wished to 
prescribe to God what He has to do and give. 
But this categorical asking for wonders and 
healings of the sick, or for money and property, 
however much it may be praised as “ believing,” 
is at bottom only an expression of unbelief. 
Faith wills to accept what God gives and 
works; unbelief wills that God work what we 
will. The unbelief that deports itself as real 
faith is superstition. Superstition lies finally 
at the bottom of all prayers of that kind. 

Prayer in the name of Jesus renders intelli- 
gible to us, secondly, that we should pray to- 
gether and pray for each other. Christ worked 
for His Church; so he who lives in communion 
with Him prays for the Church of Jesus Christ 
and for all the individuals that belong or should 
belong to it. Here, too, faith and love are the 
real object of his prayer. 

Thirdly, prayer in Jesus’ name assures us- 
that our prayer is heard. Christ wills that 
faith and love exist, and Christ is almighty. 
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Therefore, he who asks for this receives it. 
The ways in which it comes to him are 
diverse. They are not always those our 
phantasy pictured to itself; but the goal 
that we willed becomes ours, so far as we 
pray for “the one thing needful.” We prayed 
that suffering might be taken from us, or 
an outward possession given us; the former 
should increase our faith, the latter our love. 
But the suffering becomes heavier and the 
good removes further off, and yet we recognise 
with thankful heart that what we really wished 
has become ours, for faith and. love have 
become stronger in the soul. In those days 
when outward miracles were an everyday 
occurrence, a great and mighty man, who 
_ has advanced the Kingdom of God more than 
any other, prayed that a grievous bodily 
malady, which hindered him in his calling as 
apostle, might be taken from him. He con- 
tinued to pray for it, but the malady remained ; 
and yet he knew that his prayer was heard, 
for the experience came to him, “ My grace is 
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sufficient for thee, for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” In this he learned the 
lesson, “‘ When I am weak, then am I strong.” 
That was the Apostle Paul. This story shows 
us briefly how matters stand for the Christian 
as to the hearing of prayer. Prayer is always 
heard and always answered, even though our 
wishes and the pictures of our fancy remain 
unfulfilled. That points us to the barrier of 
faith and humility which the Christian ever 
erects around his prayer; he does that, not in 
a calculating, unwilling frame of mind, but 
easily and as a matter of course, for he prays 
in faith and in Christ’s name. 

That is the state of matters as regards 
prayer. It is a seeking and a finding. And 
the seeking strengthens and extends faith and 
love, as well as the finding. 

Such is a short review of the Christian’s 
inward development. He who goes this way 
has his soul filled through and through with 
faith and love. What does that mean? It 
cannot mean that every moment of his exist- 
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ence is filled with acts of faith and love. 
That is simply psychologically impossible, and 
it is always thoughtless to demand the im- 
possible. Every real work and every natural 
occupation demands our whole undivided 
attention and devotion. He who fails in 
these, works negligently and badly. No 
Christian should work so. The answer to our 
question is different. The longer and more 
energetically I have taken pains with faith and 
love, and the more frequently I have striven 
after acts of faith and love, the more do faith 
and love become a possession and habit of my 
soul. They are there even when I do not 
perceive them, for any moment can set them 
free in me. 

And that really happens, and in its happen- 
ing there comes to us what we sought in the 
beginnings of our development, and what we 
always continue to seek. Not like an unusual 
guest, not like “The Maiden from afar,”’ are 
faith and love henceforth to us. We have 

1 «Das Madchen aus der Ferne,” poem by Schiller. 
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them as the abiding, permanent possession of 
our soul. When we gaze upon the glory of 
nature, and when we feel the gifts of history ; 
when sorrow knocks at the door of our soul 
like a stern warner, and when joy comes to us 
as a long-expected friend ; when day sinks into 
night, and when morning greets us; when the 
evening song of life sounds warning in the 
soul, and when life’s noonday calls us to action ; 
when the great comes softly, and the small 
enforces its noisy claims; when gifts absorb 
us deeply, and tasks press upon us with loud, 
shrill call; when we rise to the heights, and 
when we are in the depths, then we have 
the blessed and wondrous experience of the 
nearness of the all-ruling God, who loves 
us and exalts our soul to Himself; then 
we feel the impulse to holy, eternal action in 
us, we have faith and we love. God reigns 
in all; Christ is the Lord of the world’s history ; 
Holy Spirit penetrates the changing correla- 
tions of life in word and deed, and the frag- 
ments of good in us are fitted into the temple 
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of the Kingdom of God; the beginnings reach 
on to the goal ; the manifold becomes one in the 
great goal; restlessness and anxiety give place 
to certainty and joy. “If God be for us, who, 
or what, can be against us?” And from the 
change of varying experience, from the rapture 
of success and the pain of disappointment, 
from the suffering of the world which grinds 
us down, and the joy in God who saves us, 
there arises with rejoicing the confession of 
our inmost soul: 
“ Thee will I love, O fairest light, 
Till life’s day close.” 

That is the development of the Christian, 
his self-unfolding.- It realises itself in our 
working, but it. is God’s work. We sought ; 
He causes us to find. As conversion is new 
birth, so is religious self-unfolding God's 
preservation in faith and love. 

But one thing brings us to a dead-lock. It 
is sin. A new habit of life arises in us, but 
an old continues to exist. We will faith and 
love and we do not will them; for we will the 
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world with its pleasure and its unbelief. We 
will both and we do not will either. That is 
the great conflict in our soul. The black and 
the white horse pull it; it is dragged left and 
right. It is not the butterfly that soars aloft 
with glittering wings, but the caterpillar in 
which the impulse to wing-power stirs, and yet 
it cannot fly. 

What does that mean, and whence comes 
it 2 

It means that in our soul the wicked lust of 
the world and the worldly mind that overturns 
everything and destroys the soul are always 
coming into power again. This is so because 
the long habit of evil still determines our life. 

In many ways this foreign and yet natural 
power makes itself felt in us. The old 
tendency may assert itself suddenly and con- 
test our whole Christianity; faith is imagina- 
tion, and love extravagance. Or, again, faith 
and love may remain in power, only there are 
definite points of life which are not to be 
touched by them. These are the favourite 
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inclinations of man, the sweetest sins that his 
life knows. He wishes to be pious and earnest, 
if his pleasure may remain indulged in these 
still corners. 

With strong and energetic natures the whole 
is questioned. The strife is short but violent ; 
it is either—or, “all or nothing.” With the 
softer and quieter souls, Christianity is to 
remain and sin to yield. But definite sins— 
vanity, sensuous pleasure, untruthfulness—are 
to be consciously kept, even if only to a 
definite point of time. But the latter, as the 
former, delays the development of the Christian. 
To delay the development of a thing means to 
repress the thing itself. The tendency of the 
new life is broken and the power of the good 
snapped. That Christianity so often passes 
through a sickness in the soul finds its ground 
in these spared and cherished sins. 

What sorrier form is there than such a half 
Christian? He cannot enjoy the world, and 
he is not able to enjoy God. His faith keeps 


him from the one, and his sin from the other. 
20 
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So he vacillates about, a walking corpse in 
the inward man, uncertain, rent asunder, and 
broken. 

There are in history tensions over against 
which bloody struggle is relief. There are 
also such circumstances in personal life. This 
rent condition of the soul can be put a stop 
to only through struggle. This struggle will 
form the subject of the first part of the next 
lecture. 


LECTURE XVI 


Tue Mora STRUGGLE FOR THE NEw LIFE 
AND ITs GOAL 


Waar is great in the different spheres of life 
is remarkably different and remarkably alike. 
The gifts are different, but the tasks they set 
the soul are alike as regards the faithfulness 
and energy, the completeness and constancy 
they demand. That holds of Christianity as 
it does of science and of the various kinds of 
life-work. No one can preserve the new con- 
tent of the soul which Christianity brings 
without the application of the highest spiritual 
energy and faithfulness, which holds fast to 
what is given. 

This observation, to which we were led in 


the last lecture, is to be applied to the moral 
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struggle in self-maintenance also. As progress 
in science or art is impossible without struggle 
and rejection of the contradicting and limiting, 
so also in religion. 

The new direction of faith and love is 
opposed, as we saw, by the old moral tendency 
of man. Hither it turns against the whole as 
a whole, or one part struggles against the 
other; but in the latter case also the whole is 
at stake. | 

There is nothing strange or unthinkable in 
regard to this antithesis; it is necessary in 
view of the constitution of man. If the 
opposing elements which encounter one another 
in the soul of the Christian be considered and 
their force estimated, the terrible convulsion 
into which the soul falls will be understood. 
With all its fibres it hangs on the world, and 
yet it is now bound to God. Then the fibres 
snap; but the band too threatens to tear. The 
former grow quickly again. Can the latter also 
be again replaced? Only he becomes master 
of the convulsion who gains a firm point from 
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which strength and rest go forth. Diversions 
cannot help us over the convulsions of life ; no 
more do all kinds of excitements of fancy or 
outward penances serve the religiously con- 
vulsed soul. 

On that account marvellous means of help 
should not be expected in this struggle. 
Angels do not descend from heaven to help 
us in it, nor does hell open to warn us; we 
do not receive new revelations, nor do new 
powers stream through us. All that would 
only convulse us more. We have the gospel 
of God’s sovereignty, and we have faith and 
love. These are the simple and sure means 
by which the inner conflicts are to be overcome, 
and by which they can be overcome. 

How simple, great, and clear are the 
thoughts on the revelation of God, and the 
spiritual contents which they give the soul as 
faith and love! Here lies the firm point, and 
here is given the inward concentration by 
which the soul overcomes all convulsions, 
perplexities, and errors. There are various 
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turns of expression which historical tradition . 


and ecclesiastical custom use for all this; they 
cause the historian much trouble in his in- 
vestigations. But to the seeking soul they 
are collected into a simple, great revelation of 
God’s all-operative love, and into unified 
experiences of the loving working of God. 
To impress this upon you has been one of 
my chief cares, for it was not of theology but 
of religion that I wished to speak to you. 
It is certainly historical soul-contents that 
religion brings us. But the religious under- 
standing of these contents does not run its 
course in critical distinctions and_ logical 
differentiations, but in the experiencing of 
the whole, “of the Spirit and of power.” 
That is not “ unhistorical,” for it is this whole 
that has changed the world’s history. History, 
too, like dogmatics, may become a hindrance 
to faith, namely, if it tries to introduce in 
any way, no matter whether “critically” 
or “uncritically,” the multitude of details, 
of differences and gradations in which it is 
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naturally interested into faith. Whether with 
Jesus we define the divine revelation as the 
sovereignty of God, or with Paul speak of 
the gracious justification of the sinner, or with 
John think of the eternal love and truth of 
God which have been made manifest, makes 
no difference here. For the practical need 
of the soul it is immaterial, for all these 
formule mediate the same to it, namely, the 
experience of the almighty love of the all- 
operative God, which receives the sinner and 
gives him what he needs, forgiveness of 
sins and a new soul, faith and love. That is 
the concentration which the wrestling soul 
attains to, and from which it comes to 
clearness and victory in the struggle we 
speak of. 

A watchful, sober, simple, and observant 
life is the first requirement in this struggle. 
‘Watch and pray,” says Christ, “that ye 
enter not into temptation.” This must be 
worked out a little in detail. 

When the new inward world which the 
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Christian has acquired is assailed by tempta- 
tion, its worth is always depreciated in his 
eyes. It appears of inferior value and empty 
compared with the goods and the pleasure 
which the old world offers. Impetuous, 
burning impulses rush through the mind in ~ 
conflict with one another; so life must 
be conscious and watchful. We have ex- 
-perienced the exaltation which faith and love 
mean for the soul. The forgiveness and peace 
which faith has brought us are just as present 
to us as the inward health produced by the 
active energy of love. But while this is being 
experienced, another fact becomes at the same 
time clear, namely, the transience of worldly 
pleasure and the degradation and _ limitation 
which it brings into our inward life. 

One must hold fast to these impressions 
and always picture them to oneself afresh ; 
the various experiences which the days and 
weeks bring us confirm them. For this one 
thing is above all necessary—the soul must be 
cared for and time taken for its needs. He 
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who staggers from impression to impression ; 
he who will not wake from dreaming can 
win no strong, self-confident soul either in 
religion or in any other sphere. 

This includes three elements: (1) It is not 
enough merely to talk of faith and love; one 
must really have them, one must experience 
them and strive after this experience; and to 
him who attends to this, it will be matter. of 
amazement how faith and love come more 
frequently to him and in ever greater power. 
Faith and love will become his joy and his 
longing, for they revive and exalt the soul. 

(2) When the allurements of the sensuous 
and external world threaten to darken our soul, 
their transience and vanity should be clearly 
called to mind. Savonarola kept an ivory 
skull on the table before him; our forefathers 
had Dances of Death; and we have perhaps 
texts hung on the wall. One gets accustomed, 
however, both to the bones of the dead and 
to texts about the vanity of this world; 
but life remains ever new. This life is a 
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great sermon on the transience of the world 
and the vanity of its pleasure. Let us not 
interrupt this sermon, but listen to the knell 
which accompanies our life and is heard more 
frequently from year to year. Nor let us 
fail to hear the cry or the sigh of misery that 
is heard behind the pleasure. 

(3) And, lastly, let us strive to become 
masters of ourselves. The struggle in which © 
we are involved demands it. It is a struggle 
with regard to another world, while we live and 
work in this world ; and it is, finally, a struggle 
with regard to ourselves and the best in us. 
The waves of this struggle roll constantly over 
us. It cannot be otherwise so long as we are 
in this world and also of this world. It cannot 
be otherwise, and it must not be otherwise. So 
long as we wrestle inwardly we live, and the 
best lives in us, and we live to it. But 
humours and moods, idleness and the hurry of 
business, wrest from us ever afresh the sceptre 
over ourselves. For all an order of life is 
necessary in correspondence with their inward 
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spiritual need. As our calling regulates the 
division of our time during the day, so we 
should learn also to order our life from and for 
the highest point of view possible. No one 
can make such an order for another, for its 
power rests on individual peculiarity and 
adaptedness. There is so much in life that 
does not belong to life and yet fills up our life ; 
it fills it up but makes it poorer; it becomes 
too great for us and we become thereby small. 
Fasting must be learned. One can fast 
from music and literature, from society and 


__ pleasure, just as from food. The unnecessary 


_and inane should be avoided in life. Life 
must not be spent “as a tale”; it is some- 
times — still worse—only a tale! That is 
renunciation and temperance. But in order 
really to serve God there must also be active 
discipline in service. Man should so arrange 
and order his life that it may become a school 
of discipline to him and steel him with power 
and self-mastery. Only he who endeavours 
to attain to self-mastery can serve God. 
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Dietetics and gymnastics must be allowed to 
rule in the life of the soul also. What makes 
us inert to faith and love should be avoided, 
and we should look to it that our organs are 
powerful and strong to serve God and His 
Kingdom. 

We have recognised what we understand 
by the conscious and watchful life of the soul. 
The task is now to describe the moral struggle 
itself. 

Luther’s first thesis runs: “‘ When our Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ says ‘repent, He 
means that the whole life of believers should 
be a repentance.” Repentance is the struggle 
of which we speak. 

What do we understand by repentance ?'~ 
The chief element in it, according to the 
view of the Middle Ages, is penitence’ or 
contrition. The Reformation teaches that 
repentance is penitence and faith. The former 
makes contrition the chief element, the latter 
conceives it as a stage on the road to faith. 


1 Busse, 2 Reue. 
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Penitence is a state of feeling in us. A par- 
ticular act, or our whole moral life becomes 
- —in so far as we are Christians—an occasion 
to a state of disinclination in us. Shame 
and disgust, pain and fear seize us, when we 
think of ourselves. This condition is caused 
by purely spiritual occurrences in us, namely, 
by our conscience or the moral self-judgment 
which we exercise in accordance with the 
standard of what we ourselves hold to be 
good. The judgment of self by the conscience 
produces the deep feeling of unworthiness and 
shame in us. . 

This feeling is of the greatest significance. 
It stirs up in us disgust and abhorrence, fear 
and aversion from sin. It maintains the moral 
capacity and disposition in us. But alone it 
is not enough, for the state of disinclination 
becomes always a motive to a positive pleasur- 
able state ; it points beyond itself and cries for 
compensation. Where there is nothing more 
than mere penitence, it will be experienced 
that it is presently crowded out by a new posi- 
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tive pleasurable feeling. ‘The state of disin- 
clination in penitence becomes a channel to 
a new sinful desire. Everyone will corrobor- 
ate this observation from personal experience. 

But from the Protestant point of view 
penitence should lead to faith, and through 
it to love. That is a possible demand, for — 
penitence proceeds from faith. These acts of 
moral self-judgment which we characterise as 
conscience have for the Christian, faith and 
love as their standard, and they ensue from 
our not having had faith and love in the given 
case. Conscience condemns us from the 
standpoint of faith and love because we have 
not approved faith and love. Remorse or 
penitence thus presupposes faith and love and 
impels to faith and love. The sin we have 
committed cries for forgiveness; faith has 
forgiveness. And the sin under the dominion 
of which we fell demands for its extirpation — 
and forgiveness, not only pain on account of 
it, but the power and operativeness of the new 
life ; but that is faith and love. 
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That is the moral struggle in its inmost 
core. The Christian should give place to 
penitence, but he should also let it impel him 
forward to faith and love. They give satis- 
faction, whereas penitence gives only a state 
_ of disinclination. So the bad in us becomes 
an inward pain and torment, and this pain 
becomes the channel for the satisfaction of the 
soul through faith and love. It is only 
through asserting himself in spite of sin that 
_ the Christian can become master of sin. Sin 
is forgiven in so far as he believes in God’s 
grace, and gives place to good in so far as he 
receives in faith and love the positive impulses 
to love. The universal victory over sin is faith 
and love. But the way to this height leads 
through the valley of penitence. Penitence is 
the boldest and most marvellous bridge, the 
bridge from death to life, from impotence to 
power. 

That is evangelical repentance. 'The word 
sounds sad and dreary, like a Puritan Sunday, 
and it really brings only unfruitful self-torment 
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—-unfruitful, because without positive aim—so 

long as penitence only is thought of. It is a 
- psychologically impossible condition that the 
state of disinclination arising from penitence 
should for long fill the soul. It is vain to 
struggle for the impossible, and so the struggle 
is soon given up, as everyone knows. Some- 
one does something wrong and vows “eternal 
penitence,” but time overcomes but too soon 
this eternal penitence, for the purpose of it is 
forgotten. It is only the tendency of its own 
nature that the soul is following, when it lets 
itself be impelled through penitence to faith. 
Faith overcomes sin, or it leads through 
penitence to victory. He who repents should 
do it so as to strive eee penitence towards 
faith and love. 

And so it is intelligible that repentance is 
to the Christian a blessed word, for it is the 
sanctifying of his soul and it is the means by 
which to remain victorious in the struggle: it 
leads us down, but it leads us through the 
valley up again to the heights of the soul. 
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Thus the Christian fights the moral fight: it 
is the struggle of self-maintenance and nothing 
else. Man does it, and the all-operative God 
does it. Just as at the beginning the new 
birth is at the same time conversion, as the 
divine preservation of the new life is at the 
same time its personal development, so repent- 
ance or the struggle of the morally aspiring man 
is at the same time the sanctification which 
God works in his soul. 

Thus the Christian goes through a religious 
and moral evolution. No evolution is purpose- 
less, otherwise it would not be evolution. That 
brings us to the last point of which we wish 
to speak, namely, the goal of the religious- 
moral evolution. This goal is the life-ideal, or 
Christian perfection. 

There is an ideal and a condition of personal 
perfection towards which we strive. It cannot 
be a question of sinlessness, or of completion, as 
a statue is complete, so that any further touch 
of the chisel only destroys. It must be some- 
thing different. The Apostle Paul ais 


a 
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in reference to his life, «“ Let us, as many as be 
perfect, be thus minded.” Before goes the 
confession, “I forget the things which are 
behind, and stretch forward to the things 
which are before.” That is, then, Christian 
perfection: it is the whole-hearted coming ; 


it is the constancy and power of aspiration out — 


of the world to God, out of worldly pleasure 
and unbelief to faith and love. That this life 
is effected and preserved in us through Christ’s 
redemption needs not to be repeated, for it is 
implied in our characterising it as faith and 
love. 


The ideal of the Christian life is therewith — 


characterised: towards it we should strive. 


It is a goal that is not in the Beyond, but — 


can be understood and attained here on earth. 
To receive God’s sovereignty in faith, and to 
realise His Kingdom in love, in constant readi- 
ness and im constant striving, receiving and 
giving, willing and doimg, directly and in 
great’ things, indirectly and in little things, 
so that, thus, through this striving, the funda- 
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mental intention and the fundamental direction 
of our life is characterised—that is the perfection 
of the Christian. But we live in a system full 
of relations to the earthly life, placed there by 
God, and it is only in these relations that we 
can experience God and serve God, for they 
are the framework of our life. These relations 
are embraced in the conception of the moral 
vocation, for our vocation is the expression 
for the God-ordered relations of our life and 
striving to the visible world. Hence it follows 
that the Christian, just because he has faith, 
and therefore regards his natural position in 
the world also as given and effected by God, 
must experience, exemplify, and approve his 
faith and his love according to the nature of 
his vocation. In these relations he experiences 
God, and in them he serves Him. They are 
windows to Him through which the sun 
shines, and organs by means of which the 
heart makes its thoughts operative. 

One who, in his sphere of life, with its 
manifold relations, experiences the all-opera- 
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tive God and serves His Kingdom, and who 
wills and seeks this constantly and with all his 
strength, is perfect in this seeking and striving. 
He realises the ideal of the Christian life. 

One who knows what he wills and wills 
what he knows is a moral character. The 
ideal of his life is his firm possession, and he 
himself has become a conscious organ of this 
ideal. One who consciously experiences and 
wills to experience the sovereignty of God, 
and who consciously subjects and wills to 
subject himself to it in faith and love is a 
Christian character. The Christian character is 
the Christian life-ideal. The Christian character _ 
is the highest form of a moral personality. 

He who has reached this ideal in any 
measure has gained the exaltation of soul 
which we have found in faith and love. But 
this exaltation of soul is accompanied by the 
feeling of full satisfaction: life in faith and 
love is a blessed life. Blessedness is the — 
produce of the Christian life. 3 

But it must not be forgotten that the 
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condition just described is not meant as a 
satiety or ease of the soul, as a cessation of 
aspiring and struggling, as a purely routine 
existence. Piety does not admit pinguwis 
Minerva, nor does the soul live on the interest 
of its past—for example, with an argumenta- 
tion like the well-known, “ We have Abraham 
to our Father.” This condition is, and remains, 
real life. Life is movement, and this life is 
struggle. Ever anew does the soul sink back 
into the dust and to the débris of worldly 
pleasure, to which it clings and adheres with 
the cement of self-deception; and ever anew 
does the almighty power of love snatch it 
forth to the whole, to exalted eternal life; 
and ever anew does this life lay hold on it 
with fear and pleasure. But yet the upward 
tendency becomes stronger and stronger; the 
way leads, in spite of all things, heavenward. 
And herein lies the “eternal youth” of the 
Christian soul, of which Schleiermacher speaks. 
To the old, in what is called “the wisdom 
of years,” the contrasts gradually disappear ; 
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everything becomes more and more relative 
and like. The Christian cannot grow old, for 
deep in his heart he experiences, and the 
longer the more vividly, the vast, bridgeless 
contrast between the world and God, between 
evil and good, between time and eternity. 
And from the vividness of this experience 
well forth, in all the freshness of youth and 
strength of life, pain and pleasure to the last. 
But pain and pleasure are the power and 
prerogative of youth. And in this youthful 
experience the consciousness of eternity that 
is formed in communion with the eternal 
God becomes personal, immediate, and fresh 
in the soul, even when time threatens to 
become master over this life. 

That is it. Upon the life’s path of the 
Christian shines the glory of eternal life, and 
his eye sees it, although his feet walk in the 
dust. The life from God is “zterna beatitudo”. 
to us, but precisely on that account we cannot 
become “beati possidentes” in the common 
usage of the word. 
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And beyond this goal lies only a last stage. 
The way thereto leads through death. Our 
evolution lies in God’s hand. The eternal 
love which our faith experiences guarantees 
us blessedness in this last stage too. 

What hinders the blessedness of the Christian 
on earth? There is a twofold hindrance, sin 
in him and sin around him. Blessedness 
becomes completely his when the sin in his 
heart and in the relationships of life is no 
more. 

Such a condition we look forward to after 
death, in the life beyond. We believe it 
because we believe in God as the all-operative 
love. As to what changes this world will 
experience before that condition of perfection 
—who can imagine what like it will be in 
Berlin 500 or 1000 years after this? As to 
what destinies will pass over our soul in the 
darkness of the state of death we can only 
make suppositions in accordance with our 
faith and our world-philosophy. But we will 
not leave the firm ground of the religious life. 
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After death a new life, as we know, is to 
become ours. So far as our knowledge of 
mankind goes, we know no real state of life 
or relation to other living beings except in the 
forms of some kind of sensuous life. We can 
think of one whose body is mouldering as 
indeed existing, but not as actively alive. The 
soul of the dead may be conceived of after the 
analogy of such human conditions as those 
in which the soul is active without sense 
activity, for example, in the condition of dreams. 
Life with all the pleasure and power expressed 
in the word is somehow mediated through 
and conditioned by the senses. The old 
Christian conception of the “resurrection of 
the body ” corresponds in its own way to what 
the newer psychology teaches us. Thereby 
it has really become a modern conception 
again. ; 

And what can it be with this last stage? 
A. falling asleep in faith in Him whose opera- 
tion all is; a still dreaming of Him who is 
in all things; and a blessed awakening at the 
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dawn of the day when He is all in all. Then 
the soul enters again in conscious activity on 
what was its fundamental tendency, namely, 
faith and love, and the golden doors of the 
eternal world are opened. God reigns, and 
we feel His glory, and are the useful, willingly 
serviceable organs of His sovereignty, having 
faith and loving, receiving and giving in 
accordance with our nature. This nature 
remains, nay, it is only then that we become 
completely what we are. God saves us from 
the world and from sin and from ourselves, and 
it is only thereby that we become ourselves. 
We are redeemed through Christ to eternal 
blessedness. 

That is eternal blessedness. But the gay- 
coloured curtain of this varied world hangs 
before the last act of its history, and only 
seldom does the eye catch a glimpse of the 
glory behind, when the curtain is lifted by 
a breeze of the Spirit. But there is finally 
only one thing to which the heart can cling, 
namely, faith in the eternal Love. “ Father, 
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I will that they also, whom Thou hast given 
Me, be with Me where I am”; and again, 
“Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” - Fancy may complete the picture— 
one has but to think of Dante, or of books. 
of all kinds, whether about heaven or hell— 
and that is its prerogative. Let me be silent, 
for I think that for this too what the poet 
says holds good, one must not “magna parvis 
tenuare modis,” or wed a slight melody to 
a great text. 

Religion does not solve the last enigmas as 
to particular and small things, but it banishes 
fear of the particulars. But one thing is 
certain, that only those can see that world 
who have belonged to it here. It follows 
from the fact that we are what we are. No 
one attains to blessedness who has not attained — 
to it in this life in faith and love. Of eternal 
value and an eternal organ in God’s Kingdom 
only he can be who has been of worth and 
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has become an organ of God here. It cannot 
be otherwise. We do not reckon with 
‘*metamorphoses ””; and though we did, it is 
quite clear that no metamorphoses could bring 
blessedness as we understand it. The time of 
this life is short, but yet it is long enough 
as a way to eternal life. 

This brings us to the end of our course. 
I hope we have not worked in vain. The 
sovereignty of God and faith, the Kingdom 
of God and love—that is the Christian religion. 
It brings us peace and active energy, and 
thereby satisfies the need of our soul. That 
is all. May it become something to you also. 
It cannot become anything to anyone without 
becoming his all. 
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Investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference to doctrinal 


considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving at the truth, are 
placed within reach of English readers, 


Vols. I.-XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., 
Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, Canon 
of Rochester; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of 
Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 

Vols. XV., XVII., XVIII., and XXI.-XXIV. are edited by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 

Vols. XIX. and XX. are edited by Rev. James Moffatt, B.D., 
D.D., St Andrews. 


The Price of Vols, I.-XXI. is ros 6d. ; 
Vol. XXII. and after, ros. 6d. net. 


Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 22s, 6d. carriage 
free, payable before publication, which only applies to the current year’s 
volumes, viz., XXII,-X XIV., which are as follows, 


Vol. XXII. Ready. tos, 6d, net. 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY, Vol. I.: Its Writings and 


Teachings in their Historical Connections. By Otto Pfleiderer, 
Professor of Practical Theology in the University of Berlin. 


Vol. XXIII. Ready. tos, 6d. net. 


THE INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONICAL BOOKS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Carl Cornill, Professor 
of Old Testament Theology at the University of Breslau, 


Vol. XXIV. Ready. tos, 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Hans von Schubert, Pro- 
fessor of Church History at Kiel. Translated from the Second 
German Edition. By arrangement with the author, an Additional 
Chapter has been added on “‘ Religious Movements in England in 
the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss Alice Gardner, Lecturer and 
Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
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The following Volumes are published at 10s. 6d. per Volume. 


Vol. XXI. 


ST. PAUL: The Man and his Work. By Prof. H. Weinel of 
the University of Jena, Translated by Rev. G. A. Bienemann, 
M.A, Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 

‘Prof. Weinel may be described as the Dean Farrar of Germany; the work 


is quite equal to Dean Farrar’s work on the same subject. In some respects it 
is better."—Dazly News. 


Vols. XIX. and XX. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated and edited by 
James Moffatt, B.D., D.D., St Andrews. Vol. I. being out of 
print. 

“It is bare justice to say that in the present monograph, the outcome of his 
preliminary studies in the Berlin Academy’s transactions for 1901, Harnack has 
once more brilliantly shown his power of combining verve and learning, mastery 
of salient detail, and an outlook upon the broad movements of the period in 
question. The ‘ Ausbreitung’ forms a sequel and supplement to works like his 
own ‘ Wesen’ and Weiszacker’s ‘Apostolic Age.’ It isa diagnosis rather than 
a story, yet an analysis in which eloquent facts lose little or nothing of their 
eloquence.” —Hibbert Journal. 


Vol. XVIII. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By 
Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D., Professor of New Testament Theology 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. G. Bremner, 
and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

“It is only in the very best English work that we meet with the scientific 
thoroughness and all-round competency of which this volume is a good speci- 
men ; while such splendid historical veracity and outspokenness would hardly 
be possible in the present or would-be holder of an English theological chair.” 
—Dr RasupaAtt in The Speaker. 


“Some may think that the author’s finding is too favourable to the early 
churches ; but, at any rate, there is no volume in which material for forming a 
judgment is so fully collected or so attractively presented.”-—British Weekly. 


Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author by Jean Réville, 
Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty of the University 
of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier, 


‘Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a 
work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty.”—-Glasgow Herald. 
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Vols. XV. and XVII. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul Wernle, 
Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the Uni- 
versity of Basel, Revised by the Author, and translated by the 
Rev. G, A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 


Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 
From some of the Reviews of the Work, 


Dr. Marcus Dods in the British Weekly— We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 


‘*No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity; in few works in any language are learning and insight so 
happily combined.” —Zdinburgh Review. 


‘‘ The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest.” —A ¢henaum. 


The Earlier Works included in the Library are :— 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Professor 
of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
7 vols. (New Series, Vols, II., VII., VIII., IX., X., XI., XII.) 
8vo, cloth, each Ios. 6¢.; half-leather, suitable for presentation, 
12s. 6d. 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS :—Vol, I.: INTRO- 
pucToRY Division :—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Divis1on I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Boox I. :— 
The Preparation, Vol. II.: Division I. Boox II. :—7The 
Laying of the Foundation.—\. Historical Survey.—/, Fixing and 
gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church.—Il, Fixing and 
gradual Hellentsing of Christianity as a System of Doctrine, Vol. 
III. : Division I. Boox IIl.:—7Zhe Laying of the Foundation— 
continued. Division II.—The Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma. Book I. :—TZhe History of the Development of Dogma as 
the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of Natural Theology, 
A. Presuppositions of Doctrine of Redemption or Natural Theology. 
B. The Doctrine of Redemption in the Person of the God-man in 
ats historical development. Vol. IV.: Division II. Boox I. :— 
The History of the Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the 
God-man on the basis of Natural Theology—continued, Vol. V.: 
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Division II. Book Il. :—Zxpanston and Remodelling of Dogma 
into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of 
the Church, Vol. VI.: Division II. Book II. :—Zxpansion 
and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and 
Means of Grace on the basis of the Church—continued. Vol. VIL.: 
Division II. Book III. :—Zhe Threefold Issue of the History of 
Dogma.—Full Index, 

‘©No work on. Church history in recent times has had the influence of Prof. 
Harnack’s History of Dogma.” —Times. 

‘* A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological works 
of the time.” —Dazly News. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered in 
the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. By 
Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. (New 
Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6a. ; half-leather, suit- 
able for presentation, 12s. 6d. 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :—‘‘ I may 
assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention in this 
country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits are 
recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort to 
get at the living realities of religion.” 


‘Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought to bear 
on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern mind.”— 
Pilot. 


‘‘In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack.... 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they display 
and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Lzterature. 


THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH GOD: 
A Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By 
W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University of Marburg. Translated from the Second thoroughly 
revised Edition, with Special Annotations by the Author, by J. 
Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 8vo, cloth, 
10s, 6d. 
“It will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very important 
one. . .. The translation is also exceedingly well done.” —Critical Review. 


“We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who read it 
to do so twice.” —Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 


“Instinct with genuine religious feeling; . . . exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Ordinary 
Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 2 vols, 
(New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth, Each volume, 
10s, 6d. 

Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period 
up to Tae Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, 
D.Lit., M.A. 
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Vol. Il, Sources of Information and History of the 
Period down to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope 
W. Hogg, B.D., and E. B. Speirs, D.D. 


“It is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student of 
the Old Testament should be grateful.”—Christian World. 


“It will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.”— 
Literary World. 


_ ‘It isa work which cannot fail to attract the attention ot thoughtful people 
in this country.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor 
Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. Translated from the Second 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the Author, by William 
Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by Allan Menzies, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of St. 
Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) With eleven reproductions 
of Texts. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6a. ; half-leather, 125, 6d. 


‘We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascinating 
task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged prin- 
ciples than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous scrutiny ; it 
will surpass the highest : xpectation.”—Z xfository Times. 


‘*Nothing could be better than Dr. Nestle’s account of the materials which 
New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.” —Spectator. 


‘We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cordially 
to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its arrangement. 
= . Insmoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the best we have 
come across for a considerable time.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsicker. Trans- 
lated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols, I. and 
V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each 10s, 6d. 


‘‘ Weizsicker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work marks 
an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate in 
having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him.”—2 xfosztory 
Times. 


se... Nostudent of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsacker’s great book unread.” —MManchester Guardian. 


“In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator . . . thisremarkable volume .. . this able and 
learned work. . . .”—Christian World. 


‘‘The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory way.”—Critical Review. 
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BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, HIS 
LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND DOC- 
TRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of Primitive 
Christianity. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 


EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE PRO- 
PHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by 
the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, 
Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. Vol. II. Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. 
Vol. III. Nahim, Ssephanya, Habaqqtiq, Zakharya, Yéremya. 
Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya xl.-Ixvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, 
Malaki, Jona, Baruc, Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 30s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated by 
the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith, 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.) HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T, Poynting and P, Quenzer, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 
12s. = 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘The Times of the Apostles,” 
was issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes ; see 
p. 19. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Considered 
in its connection with the National Life of Israel, and 
related in detail. Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom 
and the Rev, E. M. Geldart. [Vol. I. Second Edition. Intro- 
duction, Survey of Sources, Sacred and Political Groundwork. 
Religious Groundwork, Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recog- 
nition, Decision. Vol. III. The First Preaching, the Works of 
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Jesus, the Disciples, and Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts 
and Disillusions, Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in 
Galilee, Signs of the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. 
Vol. V. The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. 
Vol. VI. The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo- 
Trial, the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the 
Messiah’s Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 


(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work 1s 
ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.) THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO 
THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By Dr. A. 
Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leiden. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. H, May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


PFLEIDERER (0.). PAULINISM: A Contribution to the 
History of Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. 
Peters. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. II. History of the Philosophy of 
Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. III. IV. Genetic- 
Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Translated by Prof. Allan 
Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 245. 


REVILLE (Dr. A.). PROLEGOMENA OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by Prof. 
F, Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. Edited 
by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by the Rev, F. H. Jones, B.A. 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. Translated 
from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions by the Author, 
and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A. 
2vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With a Map. $8vo, cloth. 
12s. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY 
INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Overbeck’s Intro- 
duction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s Handbook. 
Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and importance of the work, 


A Few Opinions of the Series. 


Professor Marcus Dods: ‘‘By introducing to the English-speaking public 
specimens of the work of such outstanding critics and theologians, your 
‘Crown Theological Library’ has done a valuable service to theological 
learning in this country ” 


Dr. John Watson: ‘ The Library is rendering valuable service to lay theologians 
in this country, as well as to ministers.” 


Rey. Principal ®. T. Forsyth: ‘‘As a whole it is an admirable series, and 
opens to the English reader at a low price some books which are of prime 
importance for religious thought.” 


Sir Edward Russell: ‘‘I have formed the highest opinion of this series. Each 
of the books is animated by a fine intelligent and at the same time devout 
spirit.” 

Rev. Principal D. L. Ritchie: ‘I have read many of the volumes in the 
©Crown Library,’ and I think it an admirable and useful series.” 


Rev. Professor A. E. Garvie: ‘I am very grateful for the publication of these 
volumes, as they bring within the reach of the English student, in a correct 
translation and at cheap price, important theological works, which other- 
wise would be accessible only to those familiar with French or German.” 


Rev. R. J. Campbell: ‘‘ Your ‘ Crown Theological Library’ is invaluable, and 
is doing excellent service for liberal Christianity.” 


Professor G. Currie Martin : “I think you are rendering a most valuable service 
to all serious students of theology by your publication of the ‘Crown 
Theological Library.’” 


Vol. I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation, Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 55. 


Vol. Il. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An Historical 
and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Professor of Dogmatics 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 


Vol. II]. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions of a 
Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in 
Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d, 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY—Continued. 


Vol. IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint 4 la Faculté de 
Théologie Protestante de Université de Paris. Translated and 
edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B,-és-L. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Translated 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Professor of 
Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg; Author of ‘‘The 
Communion of the Christian with God.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


Vol. VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the Origin, 
the Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New 
York ; author of ‘‘ Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 55. 


Vol. VIII. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea for 
Thoroughness of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen 
and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy ; Oriel Professor of Interpretation 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


“The work is remarkably interesting and learned . . . . those who wish to 
understand what problems are likely to engage attention in the near future 
ought not to neglect the book.” —Brvitish Friend. 


Vol. IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late Auguste Sabatier, 
Professor in the University of Paris. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘¢., . Both the studies in the volume are profoundly interesting ; marked 
everywhere by the piercing insight, philosophic grasp, and deep spirituality 
which are characteristic of this great and lamented Christian thinker.”—7Ze 
Christian World. 


Vol. X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Value and Significance in the History of 
Religion, By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University, Berlin, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“Tt would be difficult to name any recent English work which could compare 
with this brilliant essay, as a concise but lucid presentation of the attitude of 
the more advanced school of German theologians to the Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion.”—Scotsman. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY—Continued. 


Vol. XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION. Eleven Essays. By 
Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of Glasgow ; C. F. G. 
Masterman, M.A.; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Yale; Rev. F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc., Hulsean 
Lecturer ; Rev. J, Cynddylan Jones, D.D.; Rev. Canon Hensley 
Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D.; Rev. G. 
Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi A. A. 
Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D, Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘* No fresher and more instructive book on this question has been issued for 


years, and the study of its pages will often prove a godsend to many perplexed 
minds in the church and in the Christian home.” —British Weekly. 


XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: An Anthro- 
pological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Classical 
Archeology, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 

“It is one of the most valuable volumes that have appeared in this excellent 
series. He gives so clear and lucid a picture of the actual results of anthro- 


pology that his book is certainly the one we should put in the hands of 
students.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Vol. 


— 


XIII. THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By H. von Soden, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by 
Rey. W. D. Morrison, LL.D, Crown 8vo, cloth. 55, 


Vol, 


— 


Vol. 


— 


XIV. JESUS. By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor of Theology in 
Gottingen. Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan, and edited by 
Rey. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

‘Tt is true the writers, von Soden and Bousset, have in the course of their 
papers said things that I regard as as nothing less than admirable. I very 
much doubt whether we have anything so admirable in English.”—Rev. Dr. 
Sanday in the Guardian. 


Vol. XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH GOD. By Prof. Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated from 
the new German Edition by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A., and Rev. 
R. W. Stewart, B,D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


Vol. XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By W. E. Addis, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

**Tt would be difficult to name a book better adapted to give the student 


a clear and reliable impression of the results of recent research into the origin 
and historical development of Hebrew religion.”—Scotsman. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY—Continued, 


Vol. XVII. NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of Gottingen. Trans- 
lated by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson, Edited with 
an Introduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


oe A valuable survey, and a critical estimate of ees theory and 
kindred ideas as they concern the religious view of the world. - It is well 
written, clear, and even eloquent.” —Zapository Times. 


Vol. XVIII. ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Pro- 
fessor Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Herrmann, of 
Marburg. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


‘*Hermann’s essay on ‘The Moral Teaching of Jesus’ is profoundly in- 
teresting and suggestive. He agrees with Harnack that the conception which 
tules in the Gospel precepts on social questions of an approaching end of the 
world, must modify in an important degree the meaning we read into them, and 
the lessons we derive from them, Altogether the volume, which has been 
excellently translated, is well deserving the attention of English students of 
social and religious questions.”"—Te Christian World. 


Vol. XIX. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
Its Place among the Religions of the Nearer East. By 
Karl Marti, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


In a leading review The Spectator says :—‘‘ It is a valuable contribution 
to a great theme by one who has devoted his life to its study. Not only the 
general reader, for whom jit is specially intended, but the theologian will learn 
not a little from its pages.’ 


Vol, XX. LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. By Adolf Harnack, D.D. 
Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


‘‘ What is new and interesting and valuable is the ratiocination, the theorising, 
and the personal point of view in the book under review. We study it to under- 
stand Professor Harnack, not to understand Luke ; and the study is well worth 
the time and work. Personally, I feel specially interested in the question of 
Luke's nationality. On this the author has some admirable and suggestive 
pages.” —Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay in The Expositor. 


Vol. XXI. THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By Kirsopp 
Lake, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the University ot 
Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 





In Active Preparation. 


Vol. XXII. THE APOLOGETIC OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By E. F. Scott, M.A., author of ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel: 
Its Purpose and Theology.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 55, 


Vol. XXIII. THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. By Adolf Harnack, 
D.D. Being Vol. II. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

(Vol. III. of these Studies will be added to the Library, but the 
title has not yet been decided upon. ) 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). EVOLUTION OF THE 
IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND HISTORY. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. 10s. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 35. 62, 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.), LECTURES ON THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. (Hib. 
Lec., 1881.) 2nd Ed. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Ed., 35. 6d. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.) VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures on 
Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fairbairn. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. $8vo, cloth, tos. 6d, Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6d, 


KUENEN (Dr. A). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION, (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6¢, Cheap Edition, 
35. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.).. ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. (The Hibbert Lectures, 
1892.) 2nd Edition. $8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE _IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated by 
the Rev. J. Frederick Smith, (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 2nd 
Edition. $8vo, cloth. 10s. 6¢, Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Translated by the Rev. 
Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d, 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 35. 6d. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES—Continued. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. tos, 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


RHYS (Prof. J... ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d, Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


REVILLE (Dr. A.). ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF 


ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th Edition. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth. 10s.6¢. Cheap Ed., 3s. 6d. 


UPTON (Rev. C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 10s, 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 62, 





ALPHABETICAL LIST. 


ADDIS (W. EE.) HEBREW RELIGION. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 12. 


ALLIN (Rev. THOS.) UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, AND 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna Lyall, anda 
Letter from Canon Wilberforce, Crown 8vo. Sewed, Is. 6d. net; 
cloth, 25, 6d. net. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGICUS THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND INDIA. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. J. Moden. 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d, 


— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. Sce The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Natural Religion 
and Morality, with many practical details. 2nd Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth. Is. 


BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation Library, 
‘ Old Series, p. 8. 


— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELATION TO 
MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of ‘Creed and Life”). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures on 
Primary Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version, 6th Edition of the Old, roth Edition 
of the New Testament. $8vo, roan. 55. See a/so Testament. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


BREMOND (HENRI). THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN. 
With an Introduction by Rev. George Tyrrell, M.A. Medium vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6d. et. 

‘“‘From France comes a remarkable volume, excellently translated, which 
endeavours to probe the mystery ; to realise, as it were, the soul of Newman, 


to describe to us justly and truthfully the personality of the man.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


‘No subsequent work can deprive M. Bremond’s book of its great psycho- 
logical interest ; it is a work that, unlike many books on Newman and the 
Tractarians, no student of modern Christianity can afford to miss.’—PadlZ Mali 
Gazette. 


BROADBENT (The late Rev. T. P., B.A.). THIRTEEN 
SERMONS, AN ESSAY, AND A FRAGMENT. With 
a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN) FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. See Testament, New, p. 26. 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including ‘‘The 
Perfect Life,” with a Memoir, Centennial Edition. 4to Edition, 
Cloth. 7s, 6d. 


CHEYNE (Prof. T. K.)) BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE 
NEW MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


CHILD AND RELIGION. Edited by Thomas Stephens, B.A. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). and and greatly Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued, 


CLARK (ARCHD. JAS.). DE SUCCESSIONE APOS- 
TOLICA NEC NON MISSIONE ET JURIS- 
DICTIONE HIERARCHIZZ ANGLICANZ ET 
CATHOLIC. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) Cloth. 21s. 


— SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH; or, Exposition of 
the Apocalypse. Sewed. Is. 


COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: in 
Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, cloth. 1s, 6d. 
Also in 8vo, cloth. 35. 


CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
With numerous Portraits, a facsimile of the original MS, of the 
hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Appendices. Crown 
8vo, half vellum, paper sides. 55. 


CORNILL (Prof. CARL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Demy 8yvo, cloth. 10s. 6a. met, See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 3. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS) LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDH- 
ISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. See Crown Theological Library, p. Io, 
See also Uarnack, A., ‘‘ Letter to Preuss. Jahrbicher,” p. 18. 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 4. 


DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 22. 


DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., late 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE CHARACTER AND AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

‘ The book is not only learned, but also reverent and spiritual in tone, and 
ought to find its way into the libraries of students of all shades of belief, as a 
very notable attempt to solve one of the most important of New Testament 
problems.”—Christzan World. 


— VIA, VERITAS, VITA. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
—— PHILO JUDAUS. Seep. 29. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as Private 
Meditations before a First Communion, 2nd Edition, witha 
Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom. Printed with red lines. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Is. 


EWALD (H.).. COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


FIGG (E. G.). ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY, NATURAL 
AND REVEALED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
8vo, cloth. 15s. 


GILL (C.) THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition. With Dissertations in answer to 
Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET.  Trans- 
lated from an Ethiopic MS, in the Bodleian Library, by the late 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The Text 
corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 


HARNACK (ADOLF) MONASTICISM: Its Ideals and 
History; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUS- 
TINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Translated into 
English by E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F, H. Marseille, Ph.D., 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 

“«The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which 
Ga: but win this faithful version many admiring readers.” —Scotsman. 


“One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert without 
obtaining so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are 
offered in these luminous pages. . . . The translation is excellent, and gives us 
Harnack in pure and vigorous English.”—Christian World. 


— LETTER to the ‘‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the German 
Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectures on ‘‘ Babel 
and Bible.” Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
6d. net. 


— LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. See Crown Theological Library, 


— HISTORY OF DOGMA. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 
HARNACK (ADOLF). THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. A/so Crown Theological Library, 
p. 11. See Saunders (T. B.), ‘* Professor Harnack and his Oxford 
Critics,” p. 25. 

—— EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation Library, 
p. 4. 

— and HERRMANN (Dr. WILHELM). ESSAYS ON 
THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. Translation edited by Maurice 
A, Canney, M.A. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. Trans- 
lated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs Humphry 
Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 42s, (Uniform with the Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series. ) 


— NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The Times of Jesus, See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 


Genesis. 2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth. Is. 6d, 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. Is. 

Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. Is, 

Job. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 


HENSLOW (Rev. G.). THE ARGUMENT OF ADAPTA- 
TION ; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 8vo, cloth. 15. 


— SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS; 
or, The Garden of God. 8vo, cloth. Is. 


—— THE AT-ONE-MENT ; or, The Gospel of Reconciliation. 
8vo, cloth. Is. 


— THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF CHRIST’S LIFE. 
8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. | 8vo. 
cloth. Is. 


HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.). CHRISTIANITY IN 
TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s, net. 


CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from the 
Rabbinical Literature: A, Passages relating to Jesus. B, Passages 
relating to Minim, Minuth, Division II, General Results. Appen- 
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dix containing the Original Texts of the Passages translated. 
Indices, 


“ His book (if he is right in his identification of the Minim) is a history of 
Judaising Christianity—the first independent and competent history written in 
English.’ ’—Expository Tintes. 

‘It must become at once the standard authority on its subject.” Manchester 
Guardian. 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic litecature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a new world—that 
of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.” —Cambridge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 6.- 

— FAITH AND MORALS. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. Il. 


— and HARNACK (ADOLF.) ESSAYS ON THE 
SOCIAL GOSPEL. Sce Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. Jacks and G, 
Dawes Hicks. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 856 pp. Vol. II., 864 pp. 
Vol. III., 869 pp. Vols. IV. and V., 960 pp. Cloth. Each 12s, 
6d, net. Annual Subscription, 10s. post free. 


HOERNING (Dr. R.). THE KARAITE MSS., BRITISH 
MUSEUM, The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) in Forty-two 
Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in ordinary Arabic type. 
Together with Descriptions and Collation of that and five other 
MSS. of portions of the Hebrew Bible in Arabic characters in the 
same Collection. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top. 20s. 


HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.). THE COMING CHURCH. A 
Plea for a Church simply Christian. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 


Beata (EDWIN, M.A.). Leeae RISE OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6 


— ANTIQUA MATER: A thls of Christian Origins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s, 6d. 


— THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. net. 


JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HYMNS OF DUTY AND 
AITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
ps Edition, 35. 6d, 


— CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. _ Selected 
and Pointed for Chanting, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 


— ANTHEMS. With Indexes and References to the Music, 
18mo, cloth, Is. 3a. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). THE CHANTS AND 
ANTHEMS. Together in 1 vol., cloth, 2s. 


— A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with 
Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 25. 6d, 
With Chants, in 1 vol. 18mo, cloth. 35. 


KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testament. 
Reprinted from the ‘‘ Supplement to the Translation of the Old 
Testament.” By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated by John 
Taylor, D,Lit., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d, 

“This English translation . . . is likely to prove very acceptable to all those 
students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the ‘higher critics’ 
of the growth of the Old Testament.”— The Guardian. 


“Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to the English readers by his 
excellent translation of this important work.” —British Weekly. 


KEIMW’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA.  Sce Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. See p. 35. 


KITTEL (R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. _ See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL AND 
UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 14. 

— THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL OF 
THE JEWISH STATE. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 9. 


LAKE (Professor KIRSOPP). THE HISTORICAL EVI- 
DENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 

LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LL.D.) HISTORY OF SAC- 
ERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Reset. 
2 vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 21s, net. 


LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
OF CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, p. Io. 


LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER. A Criticism of 
Professor Haeckel’s ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe.” Fourth 
Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. net. 
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MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. §8vo, cloth. 6s. 


MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 
2s, net ; superior cloth binding, 35. 


MARTI (KARL). RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An Address. 


8vo, sewed. Is. 


-— MODERN MATERIALISM: ITS ATTITUDE TO- 
WARDS THEOLOGY. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, 
sewed. 25. 6d. 


MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.)) HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE. 
2nd Edition, thoroughly revised and reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

Sir Oliver Lodge quotes the book in an article in Contemporary 
keview, and states that the book contains many useful hints 
and much information, 


‘The lectures are marked by much insight and moderation. The book is 
notable also for its gracious and cultured note, and for the quiet persuasiveness 
with which a revolutionary reform is advocated.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


MONTEFIORE (C, G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. See The Hibbert Lec- 
tures, p. 14. 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed, 35. 


MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO) THE AMERICANS. 
Seep. 30. 


NESTLE (E.). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 7. 


OTTO(R.). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 13. 


PERRIN (R. S.). THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
A Review of Philosophy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
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PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS.  8vo, buckram. 


Is. net, 


PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. A 
Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. See Crown Theological Library, 


p- Il. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE _IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


—— PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of Primitive 
Christianity. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 


P. 9. 
— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 


ITS HISTORY. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 9. 


— THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Significance and Value in the History of 
Religion. See Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


— PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. Vol.I. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p.3. 


POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIAVAL THOUGHT IN THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITICS. $8vo, cloth. 10s. 6a, 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series. 


p- 9. 
RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. See Hibbert Lectures, 


p. 14. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


REVILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, Commonly called 
the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Translated from the 
French, Crown 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
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REVILLE (A.). ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO 
AND PERU, See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


—— PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 


p. 9. 


REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


— See also Sabatier’s ‘‘ Religions of Authority and Religion of the 
Spirit,” p. 4. 


RIX (HERBERT). TENT AND TESTAMENT. A Camp- 
ing Tour in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 
61 Illustrations, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

85. 6d. net. 
“His narrative of travel is that of an intelligent and well-informed traveller 
who went without prepossessions and was both able and willing to weigh 


evidence. . . . Mr. Rix’s contribution is one that must be taken into account.” 
— Spectator. 


‘‘The result is a thoughtful, well-written, even learned work, far from the 
vain outpourings of the tourist. The narrative, though heavily "charged with 
information, is wonderfully unembarrassed, and the word-pictures which abound 
are true to life.”—A theneum. 


RIX. SERMONS, ESSAYS, AND ADDRESSES. With 
Introduction by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. and 
Edition. Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


—— OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOSPEL: 
A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF AU- 
THORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 
With a Memoir by Professor J. Réville. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 4. 


— THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 12. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.). PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


—— CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled. 18mo, 
cloth. Is. 6a 
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SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Is. 6d. net. 

“Tt gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece of 
controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested in 
modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private preposses- 
sions incline them.”—Scotsman. 


“Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.”—Shefjield Daily Telegraph. 


SAVAGE (M. es )} BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 8vo, 
cloth. 75. 6 


SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. See Hibbert Lectures, 


p- 15. 
SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND 
T 


HE OLD TESTAMENT, See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SCHUBERT (HANS VON). CHURCH HISTORY. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 3. 


SCOTT (Rev. E. F., M.A.). THE APOLOGETIC OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch, THE SIXTH BOOK 
OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF SEVERUS, 
PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the Syriac Version of 
Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, 
Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 1. 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. (Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Trans- 
lation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 425. net. See Text and 
Translation Society, p. 38. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Appendix 
on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


— CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED ENG- 
LISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. and 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, Is, 6d. 


SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT MY 
CHILDREN. end Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d, 
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SODEN (H. von, D.D.)) THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G, Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 18s, net. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES) AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to the First Three. 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55." 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH IN 
ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. J... THE MASSORETIC TEXT AND 
THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


See also Kautzsch, ‘‘ Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; or 32mo, cloth, Is. 6d, 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d, 


— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems.  8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 





TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Sub- 
stance from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, 
with a few additional Prayers for particular Days. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or 32mo, cloth, Is. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C.). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo, 
70s. net. 


— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A, D.D.). THE 
FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. Arranged in 
parallel columns, 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
55. net, 


THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD) A FREE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 15. 6d. net. 
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UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


VICKERS (J.). THE REAL JESUS: a Review of his Life, 
hie ane and Death, from a Jewish Standpoint. Crown 
vo, 65. 


— THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
35. 6d. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.). THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer, 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. Vol. IX. 
The Fatherhood of God. Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. Vol. X, Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, etc. 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6d, 


— THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL THE- 
OLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 2s. 6d. 


— THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. 3rd Edition. 12mo, cloth. 
35. 6d. 


WEIR (T. H., B.D... A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Edition, with Additions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


WEIZSACKER (C. von). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 2 vols. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 7. 


WERNLE (Paul) THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols, 8vo, See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 4. 


WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with Special 
Reference to the Position and Prospects of the Modern 
School of Theology. A Report presented to the Hibbert 
Trustees, and published by their direction. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Con- 
fessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological Library, 


p. Il. 
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WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. HH.) BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo, 
35. 6d. 


—— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a criti- 
cally revised Text, various Readings, including a new Collation of 
Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical and Critical 
Commentary ; to which is appended the Chaldee Targum, Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d, 


— DANIEL AND HIS- PROPHECIES. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d, 


— DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS. A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary with Appendix. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. A 
new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
** A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by, and Dr S. A. HIRSCH. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. From 
a Hebrew MS. in the University Library, Cambridge. Med. 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. net. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. Edited, with 
Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry Bridges, Fellow 
of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
Complete in 3 vols., 31s. 6a. ; Vol. III. sold separately, 75. 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. BB.) THE THEORIES OF ANARCHY 
AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 8vo, parch- 
ment. 55. 


— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5s. 


—— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 
Crown 8vo, parchment. 4s. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. With a Preface by 
Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Synthetic Philosophy Com- 
pleted. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDA:US; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Manchester New 
College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERIENCE. 
An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 8vo, 
sewed, 25, 


— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics of 
Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6s, 


— METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return to 
Dualism. 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


LODGE (Sir 0.). LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 
p. 21. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of Money as the 
measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, viewed from the 
Principles of Natural Philosophy and Jurisprudence, in refutation 
of Economic Dogmas, Demy 8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d. 


MUNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University). THE AMERICANS. Translated by 
Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard University. Royal 
8vo, cloth. 125, 6d, net, 


PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE, 
THE. A Review of Philosophy. Sze Religion, p. 22. 


PIKLER (JUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 8vo, 
cloth. 45. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos,, 1890-91. 8vo, 12s. 
Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part separately. 
Vol. I. No. 1, 25: Ga.; No. 2, 2s. 67. 3 No, 3, Part, 1,15: 6d, 5 
Part ‘2, 25.3 No.4, Part’ 1, Is. ‘6d, ;°Part'2,°2s.- Vol: 11: Not, 
Part! 1, 1. 6d,.;, Part 2, 25,5 No. 2, Part, 1, 15., 6¢.,;, Part 2525) 
No.3 Rarter, 28:5) abatt \2, 12520 VOL elhbn bart tera cm Oars 
Part 2, 2s. NEW SERIES, Vols. I.-VII. Demy 8vo, buckram, 
each Ios, 6d, net. 


SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. §8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. 


SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES FROM 
THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. Vols. 
I.-VI., each 4s. 2d. net. 


SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.). THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC. A Critical Historical Study of the 
Logical Calculus. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


From the Contents, 


Symbols as representing Terms and as representing Propositions 
—Symbols of Operation—The Process of Solution—Concerning a 
Calculus Based on Intension—The Doctrines of Jevons and of Mr. 
MacColl—Later Logical Doctrines—The Utility of Symbolic 
Logic. 


“Its style is smooth, pleasant, and lucid.” —A ¢henaum. 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 55. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 
28s. net. 

“It is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, and 


certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, wiser, 
and humbler for having thus hastily read it.”—Academy. 


“Tt is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker may 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet will 
find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of sympathy. 
The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, and the man of 
practice will find alike, within the covers of these two massive volumes, an 
almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive thought. There is 
suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an almost indefinable fascina- 
tion—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic beauty of the picture itself, or to 
the dignity of its execution, or to the sense of its almost laborious faithfulness, 
or to the combined attraction of all three.” —Sz. James's Gazette. 


— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 


Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a 
Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d, 


Vols. II. and III] The Principles of Biology. 6th 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. 
and II, 18s, each. 


Vols. IV. and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th 
Thousand, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, 
The Data of Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions, 4th Thousand, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions, 3rd 
Thousand. $8vo, cloth. 18s, 


Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. $8vo, cloth. 16s. 


Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. I, Part 1, The 
Data of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The 
Ethics of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive 
Beneficence ; Appendices. Demy $8vo, cloth. 125. 6d. 
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Also to be had separately : 
SPENCER (HERBERT). DATA OF ETHICS. Reset 
uniform with popular edition of “‘ First Principles.” Sewed, 2s. 6d. 
net, ; cloth, 3s. net. 


—— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics, 2nd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Other Works. 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition (21st 
Thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d, 


— DATA OF ETHICS. Small Demy 8vo, cloth. 35. net. ; 
sewed, 2s, 6d, net. 


— EDUCATION : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Cheap 
Edition, Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

—— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new 
Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
(Each tos.) 30s. 

— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 
‘The Man v. The State.” 8vo, cloth. Ios. 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in Library binding. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand. 
Sewed, Is. 

— A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 
Sewed. 6d. 

—— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 62. 


— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or, Groups of Socio- 
logical Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr. Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 


No. 1. English. 18s, 

No, 2, Ancient American Races. 16s. 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
No. 4. African Races. 16s. 

No, 5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 

No. 6. American Races. 18s, 

No. z. Hebrews and Pheenicians. ais. 


The French Civilisation. 30s. 
New volumes in preparation, 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. 4H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins, Being a Digest of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Works, 5th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy Completed. With 
a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


— DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 8vo, 


sewed. Is, 


— — A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM THE 
EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, sewed. Is. 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, and 
Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor Knight, of 
St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55, 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 2d. each net. Vol. I. 
1892-93, 100 pages, Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 1895, 
110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vel. V. 1897, 105 pages. 
Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 


WUNDT (WILHELM) OUTLINES OF PSYCHOL- 

OGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by 

Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 3rd Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, 
and History. 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALAYUDHA. 
A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a Sanskrit-English 
Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. $8vo, cloth. (Published 
at 18s.) Ios, 


AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN STUDIES 
in Honour of the late SHAMS-UL-ULAMA DASTUR 
PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D. 
Paper cover, 125. 6d. net; cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 


BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTOMATHY 
AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca cum Lexico). 
2 vols. in 1. 8vo, cloth boards. 75. 6a. I. Chrestomathia, 
separately. Sewed. 35. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. See 
The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. With 
Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Translated by 
the Rev. Prof, A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 155. 


—— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 


— BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 
ps 10: 


DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER OST- 
LICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN IHREN 
ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA nach fiinf 
Handschriften des British Museum in Verbindung mit zwei 
Tractaten iiber Accente. Sewed. 8s. 6d. net. 


DILLMANN (A.). ETHIOPIC GRAMMAR. | Translated 
from C. Bezold’s Second German Edition, By Rev. J, A. 
Crichton, D.D., with Index of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. 
I vol. , Royal 8vo, 255. net. 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in the 
Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by Dr. 
H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 21s, 


The ‘‘Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; it 
contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, of the 
conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient history of 
Ceylon. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


EVANS (GEORGE) AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.) A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I., containing the famous poem of Al-Busaree, 
With an English Version and Notes. $vo, cloth. 4s. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven Suspended 
Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols, 8, 9, and 11, p. 46. 


FRANKFURTER (Dr. 0.) HANDBOOK OF PALI: Being 
an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. 
8vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL.)}) HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 5th Edition, 
improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM IN 
ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated from 
Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index and 
Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Largetype. 16mo, cloth. 
Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) Is. 6a. 


Psalms. Is. 
Job. ts. 
Isaiah. Is, 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL 
HEBREW, presenting Graduated Instruction in the 
Language of the Old Testament. By James Kennedy, B.D., 
Acting Librarian in the New College, and one of the additional 
Examiners in Divinity at the University, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth. 
12s, 


— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 
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LYALL (C. J., M.A., K.C.I.E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PR#-ISLAMIC. Translations, with 
an Introduction and Notes. Feap. 4to, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh Alcharizi, 
Edited from the MS, in the Bodleian Library, by Thomas 
Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between King 
Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 215. See also 
‘* Pali Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Sc p. 22. 


MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian—English— 
German). By W. Muss-Amolt. Completed in 19 parts. Each 
5s. net. ; or bound in 2 vols., £5 net. 


NEW HEBREW SCHOOL of POETS of the SPANISH- 
ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod 
(Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., Professor in Oldenburg 
(Grand Duchy). English translation of the Introduction, etc., by 
Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


N OLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Strassburg) COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC GRAMMAR. With a Table of Characters by Julius 
Euting. Translated (with the sanction of the author) from the 
second and improved German Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton, 
D.D. Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 
CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols, I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28s. 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his Doctrine, 
his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Professor at the 
University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, M.A. 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 18s. 
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PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The Intro- 
ductory Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 45. 


PLATTS (J. T.). A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Teacher 
of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector of Schools in 
the Central Provinces of India, Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 
8vo. 105. 6d. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, 


p. 15. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF SHAIK 
SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the Persian Text, with 
a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS 
OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND SYRIA. _ See the 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUH AL-HABASHAH; or, The 
Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad B. ’Abd al 
Kadir B. Salim B. ’Uthman. Edited, from an Arabic MS., by 
S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 35. net. 


SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, Litera- 
ture, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Translated from the 
3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof, A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


—— KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN EXER- 
CISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. Sewed. 1s. 6a, 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX TO 
THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. With short 
explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are not sold 
separately, at 75. 6@, per part net. Parts I. and ITI. now ready. 


STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. See p. 26. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Zstablished for the 
purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiehy preserved 
in the British Museum. 


Volumes already tssued— 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in 
the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited 
and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. Text, Parts I. 
and IJ. Vol. II. Translation, PartsI. and II. 84s. net. 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum. 2Is. net. 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 21s. net. 


TURPIE (Dr. D. McC.). MANUAL OF THE CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee 
and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, with a Vocabulary. 
Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 


VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the Principal Buddhist Holy 
Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 5 vols, 8vo, 
cloth, Each 21s. 


WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE RIG- 
VEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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IV. Modern Languages & Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Puble- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 





ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
reparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
xaminations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French 

and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an occasional 
etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books selected being 
by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of most modern French 
and German. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 25. 6d. 


‘© A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The 
Editors deserve to be congratulated.”—Wational Observer. 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 


‘“The books are well got up, and in Vazllante an excellent choice has been 
made.”—Guardian. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZARENA 
DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 3s. 


‘Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy.”—Educational Times. 


CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


‘« These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lundi, 
originally contributed by their author to the Fzgaro. Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many ways 
at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we urge all 
readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present one is both 
good and cheap.” —Tke Schoolmaster. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 35. 

“The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form, Besides having the military flavour, 
they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 





BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 
Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. 
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BOIELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. Edited, with Notes, 
Hints, and Introduction, by the late James Boielle, B.A. (Univ. 
Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, Vol. I. Frederick the 
Great. 35. Vol, II. Warren Hastings. 3s. Vol. III. Lord 
Clive. 35. 


—— See Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Les Misérables” and ‘‘ Notre Dame.” 


DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and Naval 
Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. Britannza, Dart- 
mouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates, Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the use of Public 
Schools, With Exercises. By G, Eugéne-Fasnacht, late French 
Master, Westminster School. 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 55.; or separately, Grammar, 35. ; 
Exercises, 2s. 6d. 


GOETHE (W. v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational 
Catalogue. 


HAGMANN (J.G., Ph.D.). REFORM IN PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION. Translated from Second German Edition by R. H. 
Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cl., 25, 6, net. 


HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With 
Preface, Translation, and Indices; also a Treatise on Irish Neuter 
Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of 
Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica,”” Todd Lecture Series, Vol. IV. 
8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


— THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS 
AND THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTION- 
ARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., M.R.LA., Royal 
Irish Academy’s: Todd Professor of Celtic Languages. Todd 
Lecture Series, Vol. V. 2s. 6d. 


— THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. 
Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. VI. 2s. 6d. 


HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Principaux 
Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle. 
2vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 6d. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Adapted 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 
2vols, 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


LEABHAR BREAC. The ‘‘Speckled Book,” otherwise styled, 
“The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. ‘‘The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. Petrie). Now first published, from 
the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 4s 
(200 copies only printed. ) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about A.D, 1100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 10s. 6d. 


LODGE (Sir 0.) SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on School Curricula 
and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in 
Training at Birmingham during February 1905, 35. 

‘The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the sake of 


mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in place of 
the medizvalism he attacks.” —Oxzlook. 


‘Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all concerned 
in national education. And especially to the politician. Half an hour with 
Sir Oliver Lodge would make him realise that there are problems on the inner 
side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosophy—would make him feel 
that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to handle those 
others about which he is glibly talking every day.”—Dr Macnamara in the 
Daily Chronicle. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4s. net. 
See also Williams. 


NIBELUNGENLIED. ‘The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise ‘*The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
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O'GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (L- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol, 21s. 


OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases and 
Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


PHILLIPPS (V.,_ B.A.). A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. Is. 


ROGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary, 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—— FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, LITERA- 
TURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch 
Leaving Certificate Examinations, the various Universities Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. 


See also Voltaire. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. New 
Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 11s, 6a. 


SCHILLER (F. VON) THE BALLADS AND SHORTER 
POEM Translated into English Verse by Gilbert Clark. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


— ANNOTATED TEXTS. Sce Educational Catalogue. 


SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM THE 
GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on the Roots, 
Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of Nouns in the 
Indo-European Languages, 8vo, cloth, Ios. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 


Vol. I. Part 1. Mesca Ulad; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. 
Hennesy. 8vo, sewed. Is. 6d. 


Vol. II, Leabhar Breac, Passions and Homilies from. 
Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth, Part 1, pages 
I-34, out of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 
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TODD LECTURE SERIES—Continued. 


Vol, III. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus. No, 830. Texts, 
eee and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d, 

Vol, IV. Cath Ruis na Rig for Boinn. With Preface, Trans- 
lation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a 
Supplement to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘ Grammatica 
Celtica.” By E. Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 

Vol. V. The Latin Lives of the Saints as aids towards the 
Translation of Irish Texts and the Production of an Irish 
Dictionary. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., M.R.LA., 
Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic Languages. 
2s. 6a, 

Vol. VI. The Irish Nennius from L. Na Huidre, and 
Homilies and Legends from L. Breac. Alphabetical Index of 
Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.L, 
M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 25. 6d. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros 
and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., 
triple columns, 2vols.in1. Imp, 8vo, cloth. 245. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 55. 

WEISSE (T. H.). SYSTEMATIC CONVERSATIONAL 
EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERMAN, 
adapted to his Grammar. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
(Key, 55. net.) 35. 6a. 

WEISSE (T. H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. 
With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 

WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. 16mo, cloth. Is. 6d, 


“We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle in 


South Africa. ... The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.”— 
Reformer. 4 ‘ 

“To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful."—Practical 
Teacher. 


WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.)._ A DICTION- 
ARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND LANGUAGE. 4th 
Edition. Edited by the Right Rey. Bishop W. L. Williams, with 
numerous additions and corrections, Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s, 6a. 


—— LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
a 
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YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces (Prose 
and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at the end of 
the Fourteenth Century ; now for the first time published from the 
original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, Analysis of Con- 
tents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 30 and 468 pp. (Royal 
Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) Large post folio, 1896, half- 
roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides, £4, 45. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present Day. 
I, The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTANY—ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS. 


ANNETT (H. E., M.D., D.P. a ) J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and J. H. ELLIOTT, M.D., Toronto, 
REPORT OF TH MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I, Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). tos. 6d. Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of print separately, but ts contained in the Thompson-Vates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. IV., Pari I, Price 20s. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A., M.D., F.RS.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illustra- 
tions from Photomicrographs, Royal $vo, cloth. 315. 6d. 


BENEDICT (F. E., Ph.D.) ELEMENTARY ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. Small 8vo. Pages vit+82. 15 Illustrations. 
4s. 6d. net. 


eg eto (D. G.). HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL HY- 
ENE. Small 8vo. Pagesv+164. 65, 6d. net. 


eae (Prof. E. von, M.D.) A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by William T. Bull, 
M.D. In five imperial 8vo volumes, containing 4174 pages, with 
1976 illustrations in the text, and 102 superb full-page plates 
in colours and monochrome. Extra cloth, £6, 6s. ; half-leather, 
marble sides and edges, £7, 75. ; half-morocco, 48, 85. 

BILTZ (HENRY). THE PRACTICAL METHODS OF 
DETERMINING MOLECULAR WEIGHTS.  Trans- 
lated by Jones. Small 8vo. Pages vilit245. 44 Illustrations, 
8s. 6d. net. 

BOLTON. HISTORY OF THE THERMOMETER. 
12mo, 96 pages. 6 Illustrations. 45. 6d. net. 


BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B.,F.R.S.). THE ANTI-MALARIA 
MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price 1s, 


— YELLOW FEVER PROPHYLAXIS IN NEW OR- 
LEANS, 1905. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
XIX.) 55. net. 


BOYCE (RUBERT), A. EVANS, M.R.C.S., and H. H. 
. CLARKE, M.A., B.C. REPORTS ON THE SANITA- 
TION AND ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN 
PRACTICE AT BATHURST, CONAKRY, AND 
FREETOWN (1905). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir XIV.) With 8 Plates. 5s. 
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BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL CORD. 
Fcap. folio, half-leather. £2, 25. net. 


CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 

1. Cubic Transformations. By John Casey, LL.D.  4to, 
sewed. 2s. 6d. 

2. On the Lumbar Curve in Man and the Apes. By D. 
J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. 5s. 

3. New Researches on Sun-heat, Terrestrial Radiation, 
etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M. A. M.D. 9g Plates. 4to, 
sewed. Is. 6d. 

4. Dynamics and Modern Geometry. A New Chapter in 
the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D.  4to, 
sewed. 25. 3 

5. The Red Stars. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition, Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 35. 6a. 

6. On the Morphology of the Duck Tribe and the Auk 
Tribe. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, sewed. 35. 6d. 

7. Contribution to the Surface Anatomy of the Cerebral 
Hemispheres. By D. J. Cunningham, M.D. With a Chapter 
upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, M.B., 
F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 85. 6d. 

8. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part I. Out of Print. 

g. On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. Part II. With 18 Auto- 
types. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. Appendix to8andg. 5s. net. 

10. The Decorative Art of British New Guinea. A Study 
in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. With 
12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 145. net. 

11, On the Flinders Petrie Papyri. With Transcriptions, 
Commentaries, and Index. By John P, Mahaffy, D.D., and Prof. 
J. Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. 


DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (1900). 
Eee ae School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.) to, 


7s. 6 
DUTTON (J. E., M.B., ChB.) REPORT OF THE 


MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. (Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.) 4to, Ios. 6d, net. 


— and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. FIRST 
REPORT OF THE’ TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDI- 
TION TO SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir XI.) 4to. 10s, 6d, net. 


——— RAPPORT SUR L’EXPEDITION AU CONGO 
1903-5. Price 5s. 
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DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.) and JOHN L. TODD, B.A., 
M.D., C.M., M‘GILL. THE NATURE OF HUMAN 
TICK-FEVER IN THE EASTERN PART OF THE 
CONGO FREE STATE. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XVII.) 4to. With Map, 4 Plates, and 9 
Temperature Charts. Price 7s. 6d, net. 


ENGELHARDT  (V.). THE ELECTROLYSIS OF 
WATER. 8vo. Pagesx+140, 90 Illustrations. 55. net. 


GILES (Lieut-Col.). GENERAL SANITATION AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN SEKONDI, THE 
GOLDFELDS, AND KUMASSI, AND A "COM- 
PARISON BETWEEN THE CONDITIONS OF 
EUROPEAN RESIDENCE IN INDIA. (Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XV.) 4to. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


HANTZSCH (A.). ELEMENTS OF STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated by Wolf. 12mo. Pages viiit+206. 26 
Figures. 65. 6d, net. 


HARDY. ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
8vo. Pages iv+365. 163 Figures. 8s, 67. net. 


— INFINITESIMALS AND LIMITS. Sm. 12mo, paper. 
22 pp. 6 Figures. Is. net. 


HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 8vo, cloth, Ios. 6d, 


HART (EDWARD, Ph.D.) CHEMISTRY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. Small 12mo. 
Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages viiit+ 188. 55 Illustrations and 2 
Plates. Fourth Edition. 45. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Organic. Pages iv+98. 11 Illustrations. 25. net. 
Vol. III. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages. Is, net. 


— SECOND YEAR CHEMISTRY. Smalli2mo. 165 pages. 


31 Illustrations. 55. net. 


HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. _ Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Amster- 
dam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator 
of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth, 


Ios. 6d. 
JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH lagen ae Their Ad- 
ministration and their Problems. A short account of the 


Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regu- 
lations. 10s, 6d. net. 
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JONES By an SHARE-), SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE RSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 
Hives a number being in colour. Part I. Head and Neck ; 
Partotle Fore Limb. Price per part, 155, net, sewed; cloth, 
16s, 6d, net. 


— LIFE-SIZE MODELS, Illustrating the Superficial 
Anatomy of the Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four 
models, £21; or separately—Fore Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, £6, 165. 6d. each; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer 
Aspects, £6, 6s. each. 


JONES. THE FREEZING POINT, BOILING POINT, 
AND CONDUCTIVITY METHODS. _ 12mo. Pages 
vii+64. 14 Illustrations. 3s. net. 


JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols, of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information, Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s, net. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, 1s. net; Nos. 27-31, 25. 6d, net. 1893, 
No, 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 3s. 6d. net. 

LANDOLT (Dr. HANS). THE OPTICAL ROTATING 
POWER OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 8vo. Pp. xxi+751. 83 
Illustrations. 315. 6d, net. 


LANGENBECK. THE CHEMISTRY OF POTTERY. 
Smallt2mo, Pages viii+197. Illustrated. Outof Print. 8s. 6d. 
net, 


LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S., M.Sc.). INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS FOR AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. §8vo. Pages 
vi+154. 6s. 6d. net. 


LEBLANC (Dr. MAX). THE PRODUCTION OF 
CHROMIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS BY THE AID 
OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT. 8vo, 122 pages, 55. 
net. 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman, With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 
2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s, net. 

4. Codium. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc., 
With 3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates. Price Is. 6d, net. 

6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net, 
7. Lineus. By R. C. Punnett, B.A., with 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 7s. net. 

g. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester, With 7 Plates, 2s. 6d. net. 

1o. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 25. 6d. net. 

11. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. 
With 8 Plates. Price 45. 6d. net. 

12. Gammarus. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates, 2s. net. 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc. (Lond.). With 7 
Plates. Price 4s. net. 

14. Ligia. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

15. Antedon. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
2s, 6d. net. 


LONG (J. H.). A TEXT-BOOK OF URINE ANALYSIS. 
Small 8vo, Pages v+249. 31 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 


MASON (W. P., Prof. of Chem.). NOTES ON QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. Sm. 12mo. 56pp. 35. 6d. net. 


MEADE (RICHARD K., B.Sc.) CHEMIST’S POCKET 
MANUAL. 16mo, Leather. Pocket Edition, Pages vii+204. 
Out of Print. $s. 6d. net. 


— PORTLAND CEMENT: ITS COMPOSITION, RAW 
MATERIALS, MANUFACTURE, TESTING, AND 
ANALYSIS. Second Edition. With 100 Illustrations, 145. 6d, 
net, 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPI- 
CAL MEDICINE. 


I. Ross (R.) Malarial Fever: Its Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

II. Ross (R.), H. E. Annett, and E. E. Austen. Report 
of the Malaria Expedition to Sierra Leone (1899). 4to. 21s. 

III. Annett (H. E.), J. E. Dutton, and J. H. Elliott. 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (1900). I. 
Malarial Fever. q4to. tI0s. 6a. 

V. Ross (R.) and M. L. Taylor. Progress Reports of 
the Campaign against Mosquitoes in Sierra Leone. Part I. 
1901, With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results 
arrived at to date. 8vo. Is. Part II. 1902. 8vo. Is. 

VI. [Wot cssued yet.) 


VII. Durham (H. E.) and W. Myers. Report of the 
Yellow Fever Expedition to Para (1900). 4to. 7s. 6d. 


VIII. Taylor (M. L.). Report on the Sanitary Conditions 
of Cape Coast Town. $8vo. Is. 


IX. Ross (R.). Report on Malaria at Ismailia and 
Suez. 8vo. Is. 


X. Dutton (J. E.). Report of the Malaria Expedition to 
the Gambia. 4to. Ios. 6d. net. 


XI. Dutton (J. E.) and J. L. Todd. First Report of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to Senegambia (1902). 4to. 
tos. 6¢@, net. [Also contained in Thompson-Yates Laboratories 
Reports, V. 2.] 


XII. Boyce(R.). The Anti-Malaria Measures at Ismailia. 
8vo, Is. 


XIII. Dutton (J. E) and J. L. Todd. Reports of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to the Congo (1903-1904). With 
a Comparison of the Trypanosomes of Uganda and the Congo Free 
State by H. W. Thomas, M.D. M‘Gill, and Stanley F. Linton, B.Sc., 
M.B, Liverpool; and a Note on Tsetse Flies by E, E. Austen, 
Zoological Department, British Museum. Paper covers, I55. 


XIV. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.), Arthur Evans, 
M.R.C.S., H. Herbert Clarke, M.A., B.C., Cantab. 
Report on the Sanitation and Anti-Malarial Measures in 
practice in Bathurst, Conakry, and Freetown (1905). 4to. 
8 Plates. Price 55. 

XV. Giles (Lieut.-Colonel). General Sanitation and Anti- 
Malarial Measures in Sekondi, the Goldfields, and Kumassi, 
and a Comparison between the Conditions of European 
Residence in India. 4to. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE-—continued. 


XVI. Thomas (H. Wolferstan, M.D., M‘Gill) and 
Anton Breinl, M.U.Dr., Prag. Trypanosomes, Trypano- 
somiasis, and Sleeping Sickness: Pathology and Treatment. 
4to. 6 Plates (5 coloured) and 7 Charts. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


XVII. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, B.A., 
M.D., M‘Gill. The Nature of Human Tick-Fever in the 
Eastern Part of the Congo Free State. ato. With Map, 4 
Plates, and 9 Temperature Charts. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


XVIII. 1. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, 
B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. Gland Palpation in Human 
Trypanosomiasis ; and 2. The Distribution and Spread of 
‘‘ Sleeping Sickness” in the Congo Free State. With 4 
Maps (2 colours) and 4 Plates. 3. Newstead (R., A.L.S., 
F.E.S.) and John L. Todd, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. 
A New Dermanyssid Acarid. With 1 Plate. 4. Newstead 
(R., A.L.S., F.E.S.). Another New Dermanyssid Acarid. 
With 1 Plate. 5. Stephens (J. W. W., M.D., Cantab.) and 
R. Newstead, A.L.S., F.E.S. Anatomy of the Proboscis of 
Biting Flies. With 6 Plates. Imp, 8vo. Price 7s, 6d. net. 


XIX. Boyce (Rubert, M.B., F.R.S.). Yellow Fever 
Prophylaxis in New Orleans in 1905. Imp. 8vo. Maps and 
6 Plates. Price 5s. net. 


XX. 1. Dutton (J. Everett, M.B.) and John L. Todd, 
B.A., M.D. La prophylaxie de la Malaria dans les 
principaux postes de l’Etat Indépendant du Congo. With 
4 Maps, and 4 Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 2. Breinl (Anton, 
M.D.) and A. Kinghorn, M.B. The Animal Reactions of 
the Spirocheta of African ‘‘Tick Fever.” Imp. 8vo. 3. 
Breinl (Anton, M.D.). The Specific Nature of the Spiro- 
cheta of African ‘‘ Tick Fever.’’ Imp. 8vo. Price 5s. 


XXI. Runcorn Research Laboratories. An Experimental 
Study of the Parasite of the African ‘‘ Tick Fever.” Note 
on a new Spirocheeta found ina Mouse. Comparison between the 
Trypanosomes, and other articles. 4to. 75. 6d. net. 


MOISSON (HENRI). THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 8vo. 
Pages x +305. 41 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


NISSENSON. THE ARRANGEMENTS OF ELECTRO- 
LYTIC LABORATORIES. $8vo. 81 pages, 52 Illustra- 


tions. 55. net. 


NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING IN 
PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedition. 
(Published by the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine.) Is. 
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NOYES (ARTHUR A., Ph.D.) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
FOR THE LABORATORY. Small i2mo. Pages xii+257. 
22 Illustrations. 6s. 6d, net. 


—and MULLIKEN (SAMUEL P., Ph.D.). _LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIMENTS ON CLASS REACTIONS 
AND IDENTIFICATION OF ORGANIC SUB- 
STANCES. 8vo. 81 pp. 2s, net. 


OTTO (RUDOLF). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 
See Grown Theological Library, p. 13. 


PALLIN (Capt. W. A., F.R.C.V.S.). A TREATISE ON 
EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. net. Nearly 100 pages, 17 full-page Plates. 


PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of. Liverpool, Hunterian 
Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three Lectures delivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons, England, November 1903. With 
1o Plates. Crown 4to. Ios. net. 


PFANHAUSER (Dr. W.). PRODUCTION OF METAL- 
LIC OBJECTS ELECTROLYTICALLY. Now in 
preparation, 55 net. 


Ee ae a C.). METHODS FORTHE ANALY- 
SIS OF ORES, PIG IRON AND STEEL. Second 
Edition, 8vo. Pages vilit170. 3 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN-BOOK 
FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of 
all Classes in all Parts of the World. Shown by transparent Storm 
Cards and useful Lessons. 7th Ed. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d, 


PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on Mill- 
board, size 22 by 14 inches. Is. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. 1, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. tos. net. 


RANSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.). THE IN- 
FLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RAY (Prof. P. C.). A HISTORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY A.D. With Sanskrit 
Texts, Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. Vol. I. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
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REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND JOHN- 
STON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with Illustrations, 
Vol. I. 1898-9. 10s. 6a, Vol. II. 1898-9. 25s, Vol. III. 
Part 1. 1900. 7s. 6d. Vol. III. Part 2. 1901. 12s. 6d. Vol. 
IV. Part I. i901. 20s, Vol. IV. Part 2; 1902. 215s. New 
Series. Vol. V. Part 1. 1903. Limp, 20s.; cloth, 21s. Vol. 
VY. Part 2, 1903. Limp, 12s. 6d.; cloth, 135. 6¢ Vol. VI. 
Part I. 1905. Limp, 125. 6d.; cloth, 13s. 6d. Vol. VI. Part 
2/155. .Vol- VIL. oPart 1. 10s. 62, 


ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. (retired) ). 
MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Prevention, and Treat- 
ment. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, 
cloth. 2s, 6d. 


— H. E. ANNETT, M.D., D.P.H., and E. E. AUSTEN. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
SIERRA LEONE (1899). (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir II.) 4to, 21s. 


— FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE (1901). 
With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results arrived at to 
date. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V. 1.) 1s. 


— SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE 
(1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B. (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, Memoir V. 2.) Is. 


— REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 
SUEZ. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IX.) 
Is, 


SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place Loga- 
rithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 2nd Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 2Is. 


SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNAS- 
TICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be 
-practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and 
old of either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 

35. net. 
‘The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of value 


in strengthening and developing the muscular system. The descriptions of the 
exercises and the figures in the text are excellent.” —Pysician and Surgeon. 


‘Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical train- 
ing as a means for the preservation of health.” —Scotsman,. 


‘*A very sensible little treatise.’"—Glasgow Herald. 
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SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS OF 
NUMBERS from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, 
Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. By Dr. Ludwig 
Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., etc. 5th 
Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description of the 
Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in University 
College, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light green paper. 

QS. 
SEGER.. COLLECTED WRITINGS OF HERMAN 
AUGUST SEGER. (Papers on Manufacture of Pottery.) 
2 vols. Large 8vo, £3, 3s. net per set; per volume, 31s. 6d. 

net. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. Single 
Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, WWW, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ. 4d. each. 

— ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 


mounted on rollers. 2s. net. 


SNYDER (HARRY, B.Sc.). SOILS AND FERTILISERS. 
Second Edition. 8vo, Pagesx+294. 1 Plate. 40 Illustrations, 
6s. 6d. net. 


SONNTAG (C. O.).. A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural System, 
with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By the 
late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, Edinburgh ; formerly 
Secretary of the Microscopical Society of Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 
limp cloth, round corners, with Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 
35. 6d. net. 

STEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and S. R. 
CHRISTOPHERS, 'M. Bi xVict.; 212 M. Ss. PRACTICAL 
STUDY OF MALARIA AND OTHER BLOOD PARA- 
SITES. (Published for the Liverpool School of Tropical Medi- 
cine). $8vo, cloth. 2nd Edition. 12s, 6d. net. 


STILLMAN (THOS. B., M.Sc., Ph.D.). ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY. Third Edition, 8vo, Pages x+597. 139 
Illustrations. 19s. net. 

TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON THE 
SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VIII.) 8vo. 
Is. 

— REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
Bee tee IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross and 

aylor. 
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THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN, M.D., M/‘Gill) and 
ANTON BREINL,M.U.Dr., Prag. TRYPANOSOMES, 
TRYPANOSOMIASIS, AND SLEEPING SICKNESS: 
PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. 4to. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XVI.) 6 Plates (5 coloured) 
and 7 Charts, Price 7s. 6d. net. 

TOWER (O. F., Ph.D.) THE CONDUCTIVITY OF 
LIQUIDS. 8vo. Pages iv+igo. 20 Illustrations, 75. 6d. 
net, 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXIII. Session 
1903-1904. Demy 8vo, cloth. 65. net. The earlier volumes of 
the New Series, I.-XXIL, are still obtainable. Price 6s. net each. 
Commemoration Volume, containing an account of the Founda- 
tion of the Society and of the Commemoration Dinner, together 
with an Index of the papers read at its meetings between 1855 and 
1900. 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 1, gos. Part 2, 255. 
Part:35 30s. Part 4, 75. 6¢--— Vol. XXXEX,_ Part 1, 30s... Part 
2,195. Part 3,435. Part4,9s. Vol. XL. Part1, 25s. Complete 
parts only—we do not supply separate papers. General Index to 
First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of the 
Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. I.-XX. 4to. £22, 55. 6d Vols. XXI.- 
XXXI. Various prices. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Various volumes at various prices, 


VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Translated from 
the goth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Claxe 
College, Cambridge, ; Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews, 75th Stereotyped Edition. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 7s, 

VENABLE (T. C., Ph.D.). THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PERIODIC LAW. Small 12mo. Pages viii+ 321. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6a. net. 

—— THE STUDY OF THE ATOM. t12mo. Pages vi+290, 
8s. 6d. net. 

—— and HOWE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY ACCORD- 
ING TO THE PERIODIC LAW. ti2mo. Pages vi+266. 
35 Illustrations. New Edition in preparation. 6s. 6d. net. 

WILEY (HARVEY W.,A.M., Ph.D.). PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. Vol. 1. Soils. 3 vols, 8vo. New Edition in 
preparation, Vol. I. ready. 18s. net. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—MYTHOLOGY— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY—BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated by Ancient Re- 
mains and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. 
6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illustrations, a large number of 
which are specially prepared for this Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops. 18s, : 


‘¢ To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present state 
of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal of this 
comprehensive volume.”—/Jour. Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 

“The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth edition is 
evidence of its value to ethnologists and archzeologists. The many and beautiful 
illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain but accurate 
letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new edition, which 
is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investigation by cultured 
people.” —Sczence Gossip. 

‘It is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth.” —Anowledge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. Published Quarterly. 
6d. net ; 2s. 2d, per annum post free. Nos. 1-4 ready, 


BLACKBURN (HELEN) WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. A 
Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British Isles, 
with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘‘ Women under the Factory 
Acts.” 


BROWN (ROBERT, Jun, F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With special 
reference to the recent mythological works of the Right Hon. 
Prof. Max Miller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy §8vo, cloth. 
ys. 6d, 


— RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE GREEKS, 
PHGENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. With a large 
map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed at Phoenicia 1200 B.c., 
and other maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 


— MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 
Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James’s 
Square, By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s,net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, 1 vol., 
196pp. 5s.net. Supplement II. 198 pp. 1903-4. Buckram. 
5s. net. Supplement III. 1904-5. 5,5. net. 

‘The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. .. . The general 
level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to us to be an 
unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, both as a landmark 


in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm foundation of its own.” 
—The Times. 


DIETRICHSON (L.) MONUMENTA ORCADICA. The 
Norsemen in the Orkneys, and the Monuments they have left, 
with a Survey of the Celtic (Pre-Norwegian) and Scottish (Post- 
Norwegian) Monuments on the Islands. With original drawings 
and some Chapters on St Magnus’ Cathedral, Kirkwall, by Johan 
Meyer, Architect. Demy 4to, cloth, £3 net. 


ENGELHARDT (C.) DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. [Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards of 
a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood, 1866. 4to, cloth. 315. 6d. 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A Guide 
to Froébel’s Method of Education. 2 vols. in 1. 120 pp. of Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d, 


HARRISON (A., D.Sc.) WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES IN 
LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects of Legisla- 
tion regulating the Labour of Women, 8vo. 35. 


HENRY (JAMES). A:NEIDEA;; or, Critical, Exegetical and 
4Esthetical Remarks on the AEneis. With a personal collation 
of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 second-class MSS., 
and all the principal editions. Vol. I. (3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), 
Vol, III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. (1 Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. 
42, 25. net. 


HERBERT (Hon. A.) THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from ‘‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” Edited by Auberon Herbert. Half-cloth 
boards. 2s. 


— WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT. Verse Miniatures, 
Square 12mo, cloth limp, gilt tops. 2s. 


— and WAGER (HAROLD) BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. ; sewed, Is. 
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JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. 
With a brief account of the Author’s Life and Writings. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 15,5. net. 


KIEPERT’S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of 
the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s. Strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d, 


— WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 


Wall-map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1: 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s. . 


General Wall-map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi zevi usque ad Alex- 
andrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, espe- 
cially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. 
Scale I : 5,400,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished, 205. 


General Wall-map of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica. For the study of the development of the Roman 
Empire. Scale 1: 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 245. 


Wall-map of Ancient Latium. Latii Veteris et finitimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I1:125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
I: 25,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s. 


Wall-map of Ancient Greece. Greecize Antique tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 


Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of 
Alexander the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For 
the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. 
Scale I : 300,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s, 


Wall-Map of Gaul, with portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany. Gallize Cisalpinze et Transalpinze cum parti- 
bus Britannize et Germaniz tabula. For the study of Cesar, 
Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1: 1,000,000. Mounted on 
rollers and varnished, 245, 


Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asis Minoris Antique 
Tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1: 800,000. Mounted on rollers and var- 
nished. 20s, 
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MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leipzig). ENGLAND AND GERMANY: 
Their Relations in the Great Crises of European History, 
1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper. Is. 


MUIR (Prof. RAMSAY). A HISTORY OF LIVERPOOL. 
With Maps, Illustrations, Crown $vo, art linen. 6s. net. 


MUIR (RAMSAY) and EDITH M. PLATT. A HISTORY 
OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN LIVERPOOL. 
From the Earliest Times to the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 
4to, cloth. 21s. net. 


OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of the 
University of Liverpool, Vols, I.-III. $8vo. 1899-1903. Each 
Ios, 6d, 


PEDDIE (R. A.). PRINTING AT BRESCIA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. A List of the Issues. 5s. net. 


ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of ‘‘ Creation Records,” ‘* Buried 
Cities and Bible Countries,” etc... MYTHS OF GREECE 
EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Embalmed History from 
Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian Mysteries and the 
Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 16s. 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.), METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 35. 6d. 


‘In its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 
methods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which they 
have been applied in the various trades.” —Manchester Guardian. 

‘* More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem.”—Podztical 
Science Quarterly. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. See 
Piast 

—— PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Scee p. 31. 

—— STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 

— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 


STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
_ STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 8s. 


—— THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, sewed. 


65. 
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STEPHENS (GEORGE) OLD NORTHERN RUNIC 
MONUMENTS. Vol. IV. Folio. 20s. net. 


VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Large post 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake Wirgman, 
2s. 6d. 


VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and with 

* the Assistance of H.W. ALLASON. WOMEN UNDER 
THE FACTORY ACTS. Part 1. Position of the Employer. 
Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown vo, cloth. 1s, net. 


WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND OF 
SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix by the late 
Bertram Tennyson, Illustrated with Portraits in photogravure 
and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem, Fcap. 8vo, 
art linen. 4s. 6d, net. 

‘* This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task—the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, and the 


sympathetic and apnenre temper. . . We do not attempt to criticise, 
but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it, ”— Spectator. 


“Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
and tt will view him in a new aspect for the first time.” —Dazly Chronicle. 


a ae is quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger ‘ Life.’”—Glasgow 
erald, 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 
TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 2s. 6d. 
net. Subscription, 10s. per annum, post free. 


‘© There is, for English readers at fea no existing medium for expression of 

free-thought in this best sense ; and should anything but success await the venture 
of publishing ‘The Hibbert Journal,’ we shall confess painful surprise. 
It will be a reflection on our theological and philosophical students if they do not 
show full appreciation of a journal so admirably planned and so strongly 
commenced. . . . For the form of the journal we have nothing but praise, 
the print being large and the margins ample. We have never with more sincerity 
wished well toa new undertaking ; ; and should it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, 
‘The Hibbert Journal’ must be of immense service to all serious and progressive 
students of the subjects with which it deals.”—Chvistian World. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW OF SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by Antoinette M. 
Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, April, July, and 
October. Price 1s. Per annum, 45, 6d., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, Is. 6d, net. 
Subscription, 55. per annum. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. 65. net. Yearly 
subscriptions, 375. 6d., post free, 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
_ CLUB. Issued half-yearly, April and November. Price 35. 6d. 
net. 75. 6d. per annum, post free, 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany and 
Journal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices, 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, Etc.—Continued. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. Transactions. Issued 


irregularly at various prices. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs. I.-XV. already published at various prices, Fauna of 
Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report written by Members of the Com- 
mittee and other Naturalists. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. Seep. 48. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF COM- 
MERCIAL RESEARCH IN THE TROPICS. Quarterly 


Journal. Numbers, 2s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE. See p. 50. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and Monthly 


Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices, 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. Vols. 
I.-X, already issued at various prices. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Transactions and Proceedings. 


Issued irregularly at various prices. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES LABORA- 
TORIES. See p. 53. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. See p. 55. 


PRINTED BY NEILL AND CO., LTD., EDINBURGH. 














cbr. Reinhold, 1859-1935. 

The fundamental truths of the Christian 
religion; sixteen lectures delivered in tl 
University of Berlin during the winter tel 
of 1901-2. Translated from the 4th rev. 
German ed. by George E. Thomson, and Clar: 
Wallentin; edited, with an introductory ni 
by W. D. Morrison. London, Williams & No: 
gate; New York, G. P. Putnam, 1908. 

xiv, 33lp. 19cm. (Crown theological 
library, vol. xxv) 

1. Christianity — Lawritle. 
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